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Today's foremost Band Collections 


TWENTY CHORALES 


A Chorale Prelude and a Fugue by JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
arranged and edited by Russell V. Morgan and Harry F. Clarke for Band, Woodwind 
and Brass Instruments and their combinations. 


IDEAL FOR DEVELOPING ACCURATE INTONATION AND GOOD MUSICIANSHIP! 


An impressive collection of works by one of the supreme composers of all time! School 
groups will find the study of these immortal chorales of Bach superlatively fine for de- 
veloping a perfect band and ensemble. The very charm and interest of these pieces lie 
in the necessity for careful performance. Yet, the more difficult of the chorales lie well 
within the capabilities of the less matured ensembles. 


The Conductor-Piano Book gives directions for artistically performing the chorales, sug- 
gestions for balance, interpretation of the chorales, and also examples of various types of 
ensembles. This book offers excellent training in elementary score reading! 


Piano-Conductor's Book (Cat. No.) 436-40044 $1.00 
Other Parts 


ASSEMBLY BAND BOOK 
compiled and arranged by PHILIP GORDON 
SHOW OFF YOUR BAND TO ITS BEST ADVANTAGE! 


The best collection for the beginning band! Simple, harmonious and instructive. Fifteen 
excellent little pieces playable by any band having had only one term of instruction. 
Think of it! 

This series answers the demand for a much-needed elementary band book. Important 
fingering marks shown! Breathing marks indicated! A very interesting table of contents! 
Designed to inspire the greatest interest on the part of the young musicians. Full 
instrumentation. 


Piano-Conductor's Book (Cat. No.) 415-41000 $.65 


ALL-CLASSIC BAND BOOK arranged by ERIK LEIDZEN 


IN THIS COLLECTION MR. LEIDZEN, ONE OF THE GREATEST BAND 
ARRANGERS IN THE WORLD, HAS GIVEN YOU 


A SELECTION OF PIECES WITH TREMENDOUS PROGRAM APPEAL 


Unquestionably the FINEST introduction available to easy classics! For young school 
bands! Sixteen short compositions! All easy to Play! 


The arrangements have been confined within the playing capabilities of the first year 
band! Care has been taken to introduce as many phases as possible to give students 
experience and to familiarize them with signs, symbols and procedures they will en- 
counter as they progress. Different styles of playing, such as staccato, legato, soft-tonguing, 
etc. are introduced. Special attention has been given to percussion parts. Full instru- 
mentation is available. Cross cueings make this collection an ideal one for groups that 
do not have full instrumentation! 

Piano-Conductor's Book (Cat. No.) 415-40102 $.75 


SOUSA'S FAMOUS MARCHES 


adapted for School Bands by SAMUEL LAUDENSLAGER 
TWELVE OF THE MARCH KING’S GREATEST MARCHES! 
Thrill to the “lift” of this stirring music skillfully adapted for use by all school bands. 
Every school, college, amateur and professional band in the land will want this folio 
as the number one item in their march repertoire! Imagine The Stars and Stripes Forever, 
Semper Fidelis, Washington Post and others all being available in ONE COLLECTION! 
A terrific buy! 


Piano-Conductor's Book (Cat. No.) 425-40089 $1.25 


Send for additional information on above collections to: Dept. MA-9-5! 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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T he new orchestra :* = model Accordiana modulates to a soft, mellow range of ten treble tone 


colors, 


“A 


\ other wonderful features of this new 
Accordiana add to your ,-.~*. professional | teks standing ... put your ensemble in a 
i 


AT THE 
FLIP OF A 
SWITCH?! 


Illustrated is orchestra model 
914. Write for dealer name and 
particulars on all models in 

new professional series. 
Excelsior Accordions, Inc., 

333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14. 
Canadian Distributor: 

Canada Music Supply, Montreal. 


New Accordianas are fully covered by design patents, existing and Grille, U. No. 162574 
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In Praise of 
Studies 


THE MUSIC JOURNAL IS PERFORMING AN 
EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE to all who labor 
in the vineyards of school music. The 
study of attitudes and_ participation 
among our school youth should, above 
all, give great encouragement to music 
educators and to all classroom teachers 
who work to make music a satisfying, 
richly enjoyable, social and individual 
activity. The study is further proof that 
music does meet a part of the everyday 
needs of young people and is therefore 
properly a part of our school. 


Individuals and groups should then turn 
to checking their own experience and 
opinions against the findings of this 
study. And surely an honest check 
will give us reason to be proud of our 
wisdom—and reason to gulp a bit and 
take a second look at our predispositions. 


We'll draw the curtain on our own 
self-examination, and we'll point no 
finger at any sackcloth garments we 
may chance to see on others. 


But as publishers of music for the 
schools, we'll wear our pride proudly 
that we have had a part in meeting 
and developing the catholicity of 
music preferences revealed in the study. 
For the vast majority of our youth, 
school is the only social institution 
dedicated entirely to their needs while 
they are growing up, and to their future 
well-being and happiness as adult citi- 
zens. The music “diet” provided for 
our youth must therefore be neither 
exclusively caviar nor pap. 

It must be a “diet” of “music-for-oc- 
casion” . . . music and an_ under- 
standing of music as an activity of the 
human spirit in all its moods, needs, 
and aspirations music which is 
part of everyday living whether the 


tempo of our day be that of jig or a 
dirge. 

We'll go on striving, along with all 
who work in or with the schools, to 
meet the needs of young people. And 
we'll depend in part on the Music 
Journal to take the pulse of young 
America at regular intervals. 


SILVER BURDETT 
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MARGARET MAXWELL 


Atas, the pigeons didn’t stay on the 
grass, at least not in New York City’s 
Lewisohn Stadium. The birds in- 
sisted on showing their musical in- 
terest by flying over the 100 mem- 
bers of the orchestra in rehearsal, 
dive-bombing and _ strafing. Since 
the stadium is an outdoor amphi- 
theater, the performers had no re- 
course except to hide behind their 
instruments, with piccolo players 
envying their double-bass colleagues. 
The Health Department gave per- 
mission to trap the offenders, but 
at this writing the outcome is uncer- 
tain. The pigeons showed up for 
rehearsals only. Apparently — they 
didn’t have the price of a paid ad- 
mission! 


Up to now we had always thought 
the function of the Department of 
Agriculture was to keep track of the 
number of string beans in Idaho and 
similar projects. However, the De- 
partment’s branching out. It has 
organized an opera workshop com- 
plete with duly elected officers and 
everything. Objective: to present 
new, short American works in Eng- 
lish, and foreign operas with English 
translations. Scheduled productions 
include the Wolfe-Bradford Missis- 
sippi Legend, Rennell’s Oh Susanna, 
and Menotti’s Old Maid and the 
Thief. A production of Hansel and 
Gretel is also slated for children of 
Department members. Oh yes, the 
Department has a symphony orches- 
tra and a choral society. (Well, meb- 
be there’s harmony someplace in 
Washington.) 


PHILADELPHIA’s Temple University 
came up with a stimulating course 
for summer music students—a tour 
of European festivals. The group 
numbered 55 music students and 
teachers from 17 states. First stop 
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was Paris for Bach and Handel or- 
gan recital at the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame. The tour members attended 
25 opera, concert, and ballet per- 
formances as well as lectures and 
seminars with leading European 
musicologists. Wagner’s music ought 
to take on a special meaning for the 
student who hears it at Bayreuth 
amid all the color and pageantry. 


One of the country’s major airlines 
has a new wrinkle. It has installed 
record players in planes so that pas- 
sengers may be entertained with 
music during loading and unloading 
pauses. Maybe in the enlightened 
future the stewardess will smile 
sweetly and say, “We will remain at 
Buffalo for two Bach Preludes and 
Fugues.” 


Straws in the wind, or what you 
will, the unfortunate closing of the 
Hollywood Bowl, even temporarily, 
this summer points up a problem 
facing concert managers everywhere. 
St. Louis, always a stronghold of 
summer opera, while not in the red, 
reports receipts down this year. All 
over the country musical organiza- 
tions are having difficulty meeting 
increased budgets, and cities main- 
taining symphony orchestras are 
downright worried about expenses. 
There’s no quick remedy either. 
Each community will have to diag- 
nose its ailment carefully and apply 
specific treatment. 


ARNOLD SCHOENBERG'S death on July 
13 at the age of seventy-six closes a 
tempestuous era in modern composi- 
tion. Experimenting as: early as 
1900 with various new musical ef- 
fects, the Viennese composer finally 
devised a twelve-tone scale which 
has had people rabidly arguing the 
pros and cons ever since. The rigid 


requirements of the tone-row system 
(a group of chromatic tones arbi- 
trarily set in a pattern by the com- 
poser) and the atonal aspects of his 
works were hailed as saving or 
damning music, according to which 
side of the fence the critics sat on. 
Established on concert programs, 
however, despite the technological 
arguments, are the composer’s Verk- 
larte Nacht, Gurre-Lieder, and the 
symphonic poem Pelleas and Melli- 
sande. 


THE music world lost several other 
leaders during the past summer. 
Serge Koussevitsky, in poor health 
for over a year, died in Boston at the 
age of seventy-six. Born in Russia 
and graduated from the Moscow 
Philharmonic School, he became a 
noted virtuoso on the double bass 
before turning to conducting. After 
a long career culminating in his 
leadership of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra from 1924 to 1949, he re- 
tired, retaining his position as di- 
rector of the Berkshire Music Cen- 
ter, which he founded at Tangle- 
wood. Certainly there could be no 
better continuing memorial to a 
great musician than the Music Cen- 
ter, which has for its avowed objec- 
tive the training of young orchestral 
and conducting students. 


NEWEsT twist to the “Spinning 
Song” is given by a Massachusetts 
woman, Mrs. Eric Froberg, who af- 
firms music helps her run her spin- 
ning wheel. The rhythm helps her 
feed the spool evenly, making for 
greater speed and preventing the fin- 
ished yarn from becoming lumpy. 
No, Mrs. Froberg hasn’t joined her 
Puritan ancestors. She raises An- 
gora rabbits as a hobby, plucks the 
critters, and spins the soft fur into 
yarn for knitting. 
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WELL-KNOWN 
FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 
REPRINTED HERE 


W. A. MOZART 


Quintet No. 6 for Clarinet in A and 


Concertos No. 1, 2, 3, 4—for Horn 

Concerto No. 7 in D for Violin & Piano................. 1.50 
Quartet No. 30 in F for Oboe, Violin, 


Sinfonia Concertante in Eh (K.364) for 


PERCY SUCH 
Studies for the Left-hand—’Cello Solo ................. 1.50 
RICHARD WAGNER 
Orchestral Studies for Horn (Ritter-Schmidt).......... Les 
Orchestral Studies for Oboe (Ritter-Schmidt).......... 1.75 
Orchestral Studies for ’Cello (Ritter-Schmidt)........ . 2,00 


NEW IMPORTS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


J. S. BACH 


Ausgewahlte Arien—soprano with obbligato 
Vol. IV 4.50 
Ausgewahlte Arien—alto with obbligato 
Vol. II 3.00 
Vol. III 2.40 
Ausgewahlte Arien—tenor with obbligato 


BACH-JOACHIM-MOSER 
Sonatas & Partitas, Bks. I-II, for Violin— 
PAUL HINDEMUTH 
Concerto for Clarinet and Piano ....................... 4.80 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


25 West 45th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


AT HOME 


: Americans didn’t hear enough 
music this past summer, it’s strict- 
ly their own fault. Festivals, pop con- 
certs, and summer opera sprouted 
all over the map. Practically every 
community had some sort of a music 
program within driving distance. 
Here are a few that were noteworthy. 
The Berkshire Festival at Tangle- 
wood, Mass., included a series of six 
Bach-Haydn-Mozart concerts with 
Charles Munch, director of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, conducting members 
of his own group. There was also 
a series of general programs. Poig- 
nantly pointing up the loss of the 
Festival’s founder, Serge Koussevit- 
sky, Mozart’s Funeral Music was 
played at the opening concert, and 
later in the season Leonard Bern- 
stein conducted the Beethoven 
Missa Solemnis in memory of that 
great conductor. Aaron Copland 
was in charge of the Festival and 
Bernstein was responsible for the 
conducting and orchestral classes. 


Continuing to be as much a part 
of the summer scene as a hot dog, a 
number of annual programs vied 
with mosquitoes and came up win- 
ners. Robin Hood Dell in Phila- 
delphia, Chautauqua in Western 
New York State, St. Louis’ summer 
opera, Lewisohn Stadium in New 
York City, Chicago’s Ravinia Park 
—all were open for business as was 


also the Hollywood Bowl. How- ° 


ever, Hollywood had difficulties and 
closed down after a large deficit for 
the first week’s production of Die 
Fledermaus. Later the Bowl re- 
sumed concerts, with a select list of 
backers underwriting possible losses. 
Critics and producers alike are still 
pondering the problem and diverse- 
ly arguing, “Now what we shoulda 
done was. . .” 


Colorado’s Chamber of Commerce 
or whoever handles their publicity 
made a very astute move this year. 
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The state invited a number of lead- 
ing music critics from all over the 
country to attend the opening of the 
Central City Opera Festival as guests 
of the Governor and the Central 
City Opera Association. This old 
ghost mining town has been revived 
as a festival center for summer op- 
era. Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet 
opened the series, followed by Doni- 
zetti’s Don Pasquale, Menotti’s 
Amelia Goes to the Ball, and Von 
Suppé’s Beautiful Galatea. One out- 
of-state critic was so lyrical about 
the whole program that he urged 
that Colorado’s Governor be con- 
sidered a candidate for President! 
Not to be overshadowed, Aspen 
(Colorado) had two months of 
music festivaling at an unusually 
high level, with emphasis on seldom 
heard chamber music and _ songs. 
Modern music shared equally with 
Rameau and Sammartini. Strauss’s 


Kraemerspiegel received a premiere 


performance. Although written in 
the early 1920’s, the work was pri- 
vately published and is compara- 
tively unknown. The composer 
wrote it to harass German music 
publishers who were bothering him, 
and in the vocal score there are 
pungent insults directed at the of- 
fenders. 

South of the Mason-Dixon line a 
newcomer got under way. The Blue 
Ridge Music Festival Concerts were 
held in an old two-hundred-year-old 
mill at Washington, Va. William 
Haaker, a protege of José Iturbi and 
conductor of the Virginia orchestra, 
runs the show. 

Farther south was the Brevard 
Music Festival in North Carolina. 


Detroit finally made it—once more 
a symphony orchestra will be heard 
in that automotive center after an 
absence of several seasons. No per- 
manent conductor has been selected, 
but guest conductors will wield 
batons for the first year. Paul Paray 
will conduct the initial fall concert, 
followed by Jonel Perlea, Victor De 
Sabata, Bruno Walter, Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos, and Valter Poole. Mr. 
Poole is also associate conductor and 
educational director in charge of 
children’s concerts arranged in co- 
operation with the city’s board of 
education. Ninety musicians will 
fill the desks for the twenty-two-week 
season. 
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NEW KAY BASS AND CELLO 
DESIGNED FOR TEEN-AGERS 


School bass and cello developed 
in conjunction with MENC string 
authorities and other experts 


Slightly more than a year ago, Prof. Gil- 
bert Waller, chairman of the MENC String 
Committee, asked for cooperation of manu- 
facturers in the development of better string 
instruments for use in schools. 

In response, the Kay Musical Instrument 
Company met and worked closely with Mr. 
Waller and his committee in the develop- 
ment of a complete school line of basses and 
cellos, the last of which are the new Kay 
Standard school models for high school and 
college students. These were finally ap- 
proved and went into production late this 
summer. 


“JUNIOR” KAYS FOR 
GRADE SCHOOL 


Illustrated to the right are nine-year-old 
children playing the Junior Kays, a bass and 
cello designed for grade school children. In- 
troduced about a year ago, these smaller 
size models are being used to complete the 
string instrumentation in hundreds of 
grade school orchestras. “Juniors” are 
about half the standard size, yet are authen- 
tic in shape, design and register. 


For full particulars call at your 
favorite music store or write fac- 
tory for circular. 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 


1640 Walnut Street, 


Improved design and alignment 
make School KAYS 
twice as easy to bow and finger 

..-enhance the tone, too! 


As a result of extensive surveys, in coopera- 
tion with MENC String Committee author- 
ities, a new bass and cello are now available 
for school orchestra use. Known as the Kay 
Standard school models, the bass is regula- 
tion 3/4 size and the cello is full size, but they 
differ from regular models in weight and 
alignment. 

Strings of the Kay School instruments are 
closer to the fingerboard, which means less 
pressure is needed to play. Bowing radius is 
reduced for easier manipulation. And im- 
portant acoustical changes in the sound 
chamber make the instruments more re- 
sponsive, give them bigger tone. 

Tests indicate that excellent results may 
be expected... particularly with teen-age 
beginners. The student has better control of 
intonation, and progresses more rapidly in 
general technique. These factors, plus the 
improvements in design, also improve tone 
quality to a marked degree. 


Lighter, Yet Standard Size 


Both the Kay Standard school bass and 
cello are regulation adult size... yet are 
significantly lighter in weight. This is 
achieved in large measure through use of 
thinner laminations for bodies of the in- 
struments, which also adds to their reson- 
ance —especially the cello. 

The new Kay Standard bass and cello 
complete the company’s entirely redesigned 
student line which also includes the‘‘Junior” 
bass, ‘Junior’ cello and “Intermediate” 
cello models. 


Available From All Music Stores 


Production of new Kay Standard models is 
not expected to match demand for several 
months to come. The company, therefore, 
urges that these new Kays be seen and tried 
as soon as possible, thus allowing sufficient 
time for delivery. . 

Prices are only slightly higher than 
lowest-priced student models. And like all 
Kays, they may be purchased through any 
music store. 


Chicago 12, Illinois 
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LABERTE 


Watdmade Violin'ata 
nationally established price! 


No need to guess at violin value! Lend your 
“3 F ear to the tone quality, lend your eye to the 
$ Le workmanship . . . and to the plainly marked 
: * price tag on every instrument! Marc Laberte violins, 
violas and cellos are built entirely by hand under the 
__ personal supervision of Marc Laberte and his son 
. Phillipe. .. members of a family which has taken pride 
in its workmanship for more than a hundred years. 
. Every Marc Laberte instrument is made in the 
Marc Laberte workshop in Mirecourt, France . . . never 
“farmed out” to-home industry. See your dealer today, 
or write for illustrated Marc Laberte catalog. 


S * — ESTABLISHED PRICES FROM COAST TO COAST! 


e 
MARC LABERTE VIOLINS MARC LABERTE VIOLAS 
Model 3 Model 
Model 4... Model 
Model MARC LABERTE CELLOS e 
Model 14 Model 100 18150 6 
Model 15 Model 400 291,50 
All are Strad except Model 3, which is a Vuillaume. 


# or a viola or cello! 


Jacobson. Jae. 


5-7-9 sgh NEW 3, NEW YORK 


ABROAD 


festival tradi- 
tion resumed at Bayreuth, Ger- 
many, was a sellout for the Wagneri- 
an programs that had been discon- 
tinued after 1944. This time there 
was no Heil Hitler resounding 
through the Festival Playhouse built 
by Richard Wagner for the first of 
his Nibelungen Ring presentations 
in 1876. Festival sponsors were doing 
their best to forget that Adolph Hit- 
ler had seen in this music a reflec- 
tion of his own dreams of world con- 
quest. The theater was finally re- 
leased for use by Wagner’s grand- 
sons, who had anti-Nazi_ records. 
Wilhelm Furtwaengler conducted 
the opening concert, Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony, and the 40,000 
tickets for the twenty-one perfor- 
mances of the music dramas were 
sold before the opening date late in 
July. Private sources and the Bavari- 
an government handed out the 
$142,800 necessary to underwrite the 
festival. (In case you plan to attend 
next year, tickets for each concert 
cost from $7.14 to $11.90.) 

The Ring received two complete 
performances. Three American sing- 
ers made the grade—Astrid Varnay 
of the Metropolitan Qpera as 
Brunnhilde, and George London 
and Eleanor Lausch. Parsifal and 
Die Meistersinger also were billed, 
with German trade unions reserving 
all seats for the closing performance 
of the latter on August 26. 


Brivain fairly bristled with music 
festivals this summer. One of the 
outstanding was at Glyndebourne, 
where Fritz Busch conducted some 
notable Mozart opera performances 
early in the season. The Welsh 
staged their traditional song fests 
with good stout Welsh tunes. 

About the time you receive your 
September copy of Music Journal, 
Bruno Walter will be putting the 
New York Philharmonic through its 
paces at the Edinburgh Festival in a 
performance of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. It’s all a part of the 
Festival of Britain. Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos will conduct the orchestra in 
eight concerts and will include 
American compositions as well as a 
number of British. 
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obliged with an_ out- 
standing opera series in June. In- 
terlaken, Switzerland, put on some 
open-air performances of William 
Tell and Lucerne came up with a 
whole month of festival music. And 
of course Salzburg is now a tradition 
for music lovers. 


Paso CasALs scored so well with 
his Bach festival at Prades in the 
French Pyrenees last year that the 
noted cellist moved to somewhat 
roomier quarters at Perpignan, 
France, for a Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Bach series late in July. Many 
of the same performers were back, 
including Isaac Stern and Alexander 
Schneider, who was in large part re- 
sponsible for coaxing the conductor 
out of retirement. (Casals ceased to 
play as a protest against the Franco 
regime in his native Spain, and the 
festivals are conducted on_ the 
French side of ‘he mountains rather 
than the Spanish side.) Marcel Ta- 
buteau, first oboist with the Phila- 
delphia Symphony, was also there 
and more than twenty other Amer- 
ican musicians, along with an inter- 
national sprinkling of French, Swiss, 
Belgian, British, and Spanish play- 
ers. 


FINLAND held its first Sibelius festi- 
val at Helsinki in June, with Eugene 
Ormandy among the guest con- 
ductors of the Helsinki Orchestra. 
The country’s most distinguished 
living composer, Jan Sibelius, did 
not attend in person, believing that 
eighty-five is a ripe old age to go 
traveling, but he did listen to the 
broadcasts and talked with con- 
ductor Ormandy. Other visiting 
performers included Isaac Stern, 
who played the violin concerto, and 
Jussi Bjoerling of Sweden, who sang 
a group of the composer’s songs. Of 
course one program included Fin- 
landia and Mr. Ormandy received 
such an ovation that he was forced 
to repeat the whole thing then and 
there, while the audience remained 
standing. 

Wuy Some Music TEACHERS GIVE 
up: The Mid-Essex Education Com- 
mittee in Britain has found that 
some children ‘“‘cannot respond to 
the three R’s.” Therefore it has ap- 
propriated $571 for a high school 
orchestra because it wants “‘such chil- 
dren to have every chance to shine.” 
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POWERFUL THROAT REGISTER 
because of size and place- 
ment of these tone holes, 
perfectly synchronized with 
the bore. 


A BRIGHTER, LIVELIER TONE 
is yours with an Edgware 
because of its new bore. 
Perfect tonal balance in all 
registers. 


MORE CARRYING POWER 
in bell tones by virtue of 
new proportions. 


119% 


EBONITE WITH CASE 


$14459 
WOOD WITH CASE 


She clarinet thowsands 
fuurcchased tn frreference lo 
higher-priced models 


You’re at least $50.00 ahead when you 
buy an Edgware because Boosey & Hawkes 
produces just one fine Edgware model... 
the popular 17 key, 6 ring, plain Boehm. 
And the savings from such specialization 
is passed on to you. So— compare an 
Edgware for tone, response and workman- 
ship with clarinets priced $200.00 and 
more. Then you'll know why Edgware is 
the world’s most popular clarinet! 


LYNBROOK, NEW YORK 
In Canada: Boosey & Hawkes, Toronto, Ontario 
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Program Variety Junior High 


BAND 


SILVER BLAZE 
By 
DON WILSON 


More exciting than the stars on stage 
is this new composition dedicated to 
the symbol of theatrical glamour — 
the footlights. They flash on in a ‘‘silver 
blaze" of glory and enchantment. 
Class D. 


6.50 
3.50 


ORCHESTRA 


FIVE PIECES 
FOR YOUNGER 
ORCHESTRAS 


from Children” 
By BELA BARTOK 


Transcribed and arranged by 
GEORGE FREDERICK McKAY 
and NORMAN WEEKS 


The famed Hungarian composer wrote 
these works originally as piano selec- 
tions. They are now published as one 
of the first orchestral adaptations of 
a composition by a contemporary 
master for an orchestra of limited 
ability. The folk-like quality of the 
melodic line makes them especially 
appealing. Class D. 


Concert Orch. (incl. full score) 5.00 


ALL PRICES NET 


CHORAL 


S.A. 
THREE EXCERPTS 


From “The Peasant Cantata” 
By JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
Arranged by F. Campbell-Watson 


WE GATHER HERE, GOOD NEIGHBORS ALL 
SPRING IS COME COME NOW TO THE INN 


There is no American edition of the famed ‘‘Peasant Cantata" of 
Bach. The original score is in two parts, with a text by the great 
poet, Picander. This edition offers the three outstanding choruses 
for two part treble voices unaccompanied, with appropriate text 
revisions. The publication of these excerpts fills a long desired 
need. 


W3427 — .16 


CHORAL COLLECTIONS 


MUSIC OF TODAY 
Arranged by HARRY R. WILSON 


Never before has such a list of outstanding contemporary titles 
been included in a choral album designed to meet the needs of 
sixth to ninth grade children, or in fact, any group of children 
from the ages of ten to fourteen. 


Contents 

INDIAN LOVE CALL 
MOONLIGHT BAY 

MY HEART STOOD STILL 
STOUTHEARTED MEN 
I'LL SEE YOU AGAIN 


NIGHT AND DAY 

HALLELUJAH 

TEA FOR TWO 

THAT'S AN IRISH LULLABY 
(Too-Ra-Loo-Ra-Loo-Ral) 


MAN I LOVE, THE MY BUDDY 
| LOVE A PARADE WHEN DAY IS DONE 
Price 60¢ 


FOUR-PART SONGS 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 
By RALPH WRIGHT and WILLIAM LESTER 


An outstanding compilation of 46 songs suitable to scope of boys' 
voices at the Junior High School level. In addition to many familiar 
melodies there are several original compositions written specifi- 
cally for this voice range. The collection includes ALL THROUGH 
THE NIGHT, BLOW THE MAN DOWN, HOME ON THE RANGE, 
MARY JANE, LONDONDERRY AIR and many other favorites. 


Price 75¢ 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 


M. Witmark & Sons — Harms, Inc. — Remick Music Corp. 


619 WEST 54th STREET * NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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ENNIS DAVIS 


insure survival? 


AY ORCHESTRA dead to the musi- 
cal world for more than two 
years is being brought back to life. 
The Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 


on the evening of February 25, 1949 
after an extended period of con- 
fusion and strife having to do with 
financial support, sponsorship, and 
management. During its 36 years of 
existence the Detroit Orchestra had 
been a principal factor in the cul- 
ture of its home area and had toured 
extensively. Its musical standards 
had been of high quality, its con- 
ductors and personnel first rate, its 
programs those of a top-ranking or- 
ganization. But it went out of ex- 
istence because no successful formu- 
la had been found to meet that huge 
problem which is now faced, fear- 
fully in many cases, by large profes- 
sional music organizations in all 
parts of the country—how to fill the 
financial void between admission 
receipts and operating expenses. 

A new Detroit Symphony will 
make its debut on October 18. The 
personnel, not yet complete, will in- 
clude some members of the old 
orchestra. The new orchestra will 
have a rich heritage in the eager in- 
terest of an audience that has been 
without regular symphonic fare for 
a long stretch. Otherwise, the slate is 
a clean and the new organization is 
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born in 1913, sounded farewell notes - 


It happened in Detroit. It can happen to many of our major 
music organizations. Has Detroit found a pattern that will 


starting from scratch, particularly as 
concerns sponsorship and financing. 

The program and_ performance 
standards of the new orchestra, the 
competence and popularity of its 
conductors, the artistry and person- 
ality of its soloists—all of these will 
be duly reported in the usual man- 
ner. Actually, they are matters which 
are of importance only to the audi- 
ences who hear the performances 
and to a limited number of critics 
and others who evaluate and inter- 
pret the national music scene. 


Of National Importance 


But there is something about the 
emergence of this new organization 
that is of truly national importance, 
and it should be earnestly stud- 
ied by everyone who is concerned 
with a cultural activity which can- 
not pay the bills with its box office 
“take.” The annual dilemma of the 
deficit, which is so familiar to sym- 
phony halls and opera houses, is not 
one of a choice between two horns 
but, rather, a frantic effort in any di- 
rection to secure the required num- 
ber of dollars. The Detroit people 
are working with a plan which has 
been carefully devised. It is one 
which may well serve as a pattern 
for others whose financing becomes 
more precarious every year. 

Here are the basic problem and 


solution stated in a few words by 
John B. Ford, Jr., Detroit industrial, 
financial, and civic leader: 

“There has been an economic rev- 
olution in this country. The so- 
called wealthy people who in the 
past have financed the deficits of 
symphony orchestras and opera com- 
panies and who have been large con- 
tributors to civic enterprises have 
been drastically curtailed by taxes. 
It was, therefore, imperative that we 
turn to the source of money, which 
is now, obviously, corporations, 
foundations, labor, and the com- 
munity at large.” 

Mr. Ford and other Detroit citi- 
zens who have designed the recon- 
struction of the Detroit Orchestra 
have done more than merely recog- 
nize that the days of “angels” with 
big wings of money are over. They 
have moved the sponsorship of a 
major cultural organization out of 
the “white tie and tails” area and 
have passed it along to a great cross 
section of the people of Detroit. The 
preamble of the by-laws of the new 
corporation states: 

“Members shall be selected. with- 
out any discrimination based upon 
race, color, creed, nationality, social 
position or political or economic in- 
terest, it being the intent and pur- 
pose of this Corporation, in recog- 
nition of the brotherhood of man 
and the spirit of American institu- 
tions, to unite all groups in the 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Ray Shaw’s Hand Sculptures of 


1. Helen Hayes 
2. Lily Pons 


3. Joe Louis 


4. Irving Berlin 
5. Margaret Truman 


6. Albert Einstein 


Is he a pianist . . . truck driver . . . orchestra conductor 
.. . boxer? Don’t let the shape of his hands lead you to a 


wrong decision! 


SHORT time ago, after one of 

my lectures in a Midwestern 
city, a gentle little lady from the au- 
dience stopped to speak to me. She 
was deeply perturbed. 


“It’s a shame,” she confided. 
“Really, a shame.” 

“What is?’”’ I asked. 

“My son,” she sighed. “He's a 


born musician. Yet the poor boy has 
to work in the unpainted furniture 
section of our local department 
store.” 

“How do you know for certain 
he’s a born musician?” I questioned 
her. 

“Why, because of his hands, of 
course!”” she said authoritatively. 
“He’s got the hands of a true musi- 
cian. You should see them—they’re 
so long-fingered and sensitive look- 
ing!” 

I wasn’t as much surprised as you 
might think by this mother’s assur- 
ance of her son’s genius, for one of 
the oldest fallacies that persists stub- 
bornly to this day is the notion that 
musicians are born with unmistak- 
ably distinctive hands. Millions of 
others, like this mother, continue to 


RAY 
SHAW 


believe that a fragile hand with nar- 
row palms, delicate wrists, and long, 
tapering fingers denotes the musi- 
cian’s calling. 

This utterly false idea is so uni- 
versally accepted that it leads one to 
ask: Exactly what role have the 
hands played in the making of the 
great musicians? Can you have mas- 
sive, seemingly unmusical hands, 
and still play an instrument, conduct 
an orchestra, or compose music ef- 
fectively? What other misconcep- 
tions exist about the musician and 
his hands? 

I've had ample opportunity to 
answer these questions. I have both 
observed and sculptured the hands 
of celebrated musicians. I’ve also 
sculptured the hands of a wide va- 
riety of amateur musicians and 
music lovers, ranging from factory 
laborers to lawyers; from physicians 
to firemen. Many of my findings de- 
bunk the popular myths held about 
the hands of the musician. 

Of all the stereotypes, the most un- 
founded is the one that a certain 
type of thin, reedy hand betokens 
the predestined musician. This be- 
lief, though, is as accurate as the 
theory that a poet must necessarily 
have long locks to achieve immortal- 
ity. 

To disprove this concept, I have 
often conducted experiment. 


After showing visitors to my studio 
two pairs of hands I have on exhibi- 
tion, I ask the question, “Which of 
the two would you say are the hands 
of the man who makes his living out 
of music?” 


HANDS MAKE THE MUSICIAN 


RAY SHAW, NOTED HAND SCULPTRESS 
WITH FRANK RASKY 


Inevitably, they point to the long- 
fingered hands. 

“True enough, this fellow plays 
the piano as a hobby,” I reply. “But 
he’s better known for his satirical 
sketches of Manhattan night life. 
He’s Peter Arno, the New Yorker 
Magazine cartoonist.” 

In all cases, they completely ig- 
nore the short-fingered, square- 
palmed, blunt-tipped hands of 
America’s best-known and best-loved 
composer of popular music—Irving 


Berlin. When I explain to my 
guests this discrepancy their 


choice, they are likely to exclaim in 
astonishment, “These the hands of 
Irving Berlin? Why, they look as 
though they belong to a cobbler!” 

Actually, I have found that the 
hands of most accomplished musi- 
cians (whether amateur or profes- 
sional) are square-palmed with short 
or medium-length fingers. Rach- 
maninoff’s hands were a perfect ex- 
ample of this type. And when I 
once met Paderewski I noted that 
his hands, too, were strong and 
broad-palmed, his wrists supple, and 
his fingers of medium length. 

Vladimir Horowitz, the high 
priest of the keyboard, possesses large 
hands and long, bony fingers. But 
he is the exception rather than the 
rule. When I sculptured the hands 
of Dr. Albert Einstein, who is al- 
most as gifted a violinist as scientist, 
I was not surprised to find them 
short-fingered’ with powerful, wide 
palms. 

For all purposes, I would sav there 
is really no hard-and-fast standard 
governing the size or shape of a 
musician’s hands, though obviously 
they must be powerful, with flexible 
wrists and sensitive fingertips. Yet, 

(Continued on page 46) 
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String Whthod UA 


¢ Introduced at the M.E.N.C. Divisional Meeting, Atlantic City 


Outstanding Features ,..@ Individual—Class—Ensemble Instruction @ Visual 
Fingering Charts for each instrument @ Classified Program Index @ Complete 
Lesson Plans @ Ensemble Playing Stressed @ Conductor’s Score (Manual) in- 
cludes both Beginning and Intermediate Courses 


BEGINNING 


MUSICIANSHIP 


FOR 

Violin—Viola—’ Cello—Bass—Conductor’s Score (Manual) is 

b 

Irving Cheyette Edwin Salzman 

WRITE FOR SAMPLE VIOLIN BOOK AND DETAILS! : 

New BAND Releases! New ORCHESTRA Releases! d 

t 

Charles Lee Hill ALL OF ME Quickstep i 
George T. Jones CORONATION Processional March ORCHESTRA IS FUN t 
George T. Jones THE HIDDEN CITIES By : 
Descriptive Overture C. Paul Herfurth I 

Frank Erickson *LITTLE SUITE FOR BAND A Collection of 12 easy compositions and arrangements ‘ 
Suite—3 parts for the young player 

Donald I. Moore MARCH WINDS Concert March 1 


ON THE MOUNTAINTOP 


Overture 


*PRELUDE AND BEGUINE 
Trombone and Band 


Carl Frangkiser 
Otto H. Helbig 


T. F. Darcy, Jr. 
T. F. Darcy, Jr. 


ROMANCE Concert Music 


TRIO FOR TRUMPETS 
Trumpet Trio and Band 


WALLS OF JERICHO 


Descriptive Overture 


Paul Deniston 


*FOLK FANTASY 


(Based on “Down In The Valley” and “Skip To My 
Lou’) American Youth Orchestral Series— 
Arr. Ernest E. Harris 


*TWO BACH AIRS 


Komm; Siisser Tod and Sarabande (6th ’Cello Suite) 
Arr. by Maurice C. Whitney 


*Includes Full Score Request Sample Scores 


799 Seventh Avenue R() RNE IN New York 19, New York 
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J. MAYNARD WETTLAUFER 


There’s a way to make show-band field formations look real 
and convincing to people in the grandstand. This is the time 


of year to try it. 


HEN the band marches out on 

the football field at the half, 
many a fan joins wholeheartedly in 
singing his alma mater and then 
wanders off for a hot dog. The band 
is left to do its best to maneuver into 
what the director fondly hopes will 
be a bell-shaped or heart-shaped for- 
mation, let us say. But a photograph 
of the group taken from the fan’s 
eye view shows what results from 
“wishful seeing.” Things just don’t 
look the same on the field as they 
did on the planning board unless 
the spectator is attending the game 
in a helicopter. 

While discussing formations some 
time ago we were pushing our little 
stove bolts around on the planning 
board when someone observed that 
the perspective we were using was 
entirely wrong. We were working 
on the usual type of board, which 
was scaled 214 inches to 5 yards. 
This enables the planners to reach 
around easily and place the men at 
will, but they are looking at every- 
thing differently from the way it ap- 
pears to those in the grandstand. 
The result is a greatly distorted 
structure of formations. 

As we look at a photograph of a 
football field from the sidelines the 
yard-line stripes behave as do rail- 
road tracks—they seem to disappear 
toward the vanishing point. The 


]. Maynard Wettlaufer is director of 
music in the schools of Freeport, N. Y., 
and is widely known in music education. 
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same is bound to happen to lines of 
performers in formation. A new ap- 
proach to planning is needed if we 
wish to enable the spectators to see 
formations accurately and clearly 
from their viewpoint. 

The scientific principle of perspec- 
tive, which we thought we knew, 
had never actually been applied in 
its original form. We had merely 
guessed at how much was necessary 
to make lines unbend and circles be- 
come less oval. However, the prob- 
lem of “how much’ couldn’t be 
solved by mere guesswork. Only a 
set of drafting tools and careful pen- 
cil work would solve it. So we had 
to get out our best scientific knowl- 
edge to work out the actual distor- 
tion necessary to have the formation 
appear in the field as we had visual- 
ized it. 


Planning Backwards 


Figuring in reverse, we placed 
what we wanted to see on the per- 
spective chart, then placed corre- 
sponding lines on the flat (bird’s eye) 
field, and transcribed this so that 
each dot or x was placed on the flat 
field in proper relation from the 
perspective field. The result? Fans 
could see what we drew on the per- 
spective field. 

To prove our point, we used the 
Freeport High School Band as a 
guinea pig, plotted our formations 
on the perspective charts, placed 
musicians accordingly, photo- 


graphed them. As you can see from 
the accompanying pictures (p. 15), 
we were successful. These examples 
demonstrate the magnitude of this 
new approach. It is no longer neces- 
sary to guess. 

If you look at any show band pic- 
tures, you can tell immediately 
where the picture was taken from— 
the yard-line that looks straight 
(goes straight back on the field in 
the photograph) is the one from 
which the picture was taken. As far 
as height and distance back from the 
sidelines are concerned, a simple 
ruler used as a mechanical tool will 
accurately measure this. By applying 
the actual measurements of a foot- 
ball field (160 feet wide) you can 
check these facts. 

The main advantage is that you 
can tell exactly how much perspec- 
tive has been used. If the photo- 
graph is distorted in any way, the 
formation is wrongly planned. Prop- 
erly worked out, a circle should 
look like a circle, perfectly round. 

Of course, when you plan on a 
sheet of paper such as you use for 
field charts, you are not taking into 
account the fact that the musicians 
are people. They have a certain 
height and are not dots or x’s on 
paper. Further, the ones closest to 
the sideline appear quite a bit larger 
than those in the back of the forma- 
tion on the opposite side of the field. 
Thus, a picture taken from the 
ground level can show little in the 
way of a definite shape since the 
front people will completely obscure 
any other musicians farther back. 
We usually plan for fans who are at 
least a few feet up in the stand. 

Under the old system, placing 
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ANOTHER MILESTONE REACHE; 


VLADIMIR 


HOROWITZ 


says: 

“IT IS A COMFORT 
TO WORK WITH 4 
GAMBLEIZED 
SCORE." 


THE WORLD'S FOREMOST PIANIST has been added to the ever- 
growing list of outstanding Artists, Symphony Orchestras and 
Choruses that choose to have their music GAMBLEIZED. 


GAMBLEIZED MUSIC stays intact—lies flat—never a missing page 
—lasts a lifetime. 


You've heard it before and you'll hear it again .. . There's no substitute for experience!’ 
An ever-increasing group of Artists, Music Supervisors, Teachers and Directors are learn- 
ing that 40 years of Gamble know-how is an important factor in the service of ALL 
PUBLISHERS' MUSIC from our large, comprehensive stock. 


With or without the Gambleizing . . . we are here to serve you, but . . . 


GAMBLEIZE to ECONOMIZE 


\f you have never received our ''On Approval’ service in What's New in music, 
drop us 4 card and we will gladly forward our latest bulletin 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC COMPANY 


218 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 4, Illinois 
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students along yard-lines for perpen- 
diculars on any lines and at any 
angle produced results which did not 
appear perpendicular. Furthermore, 
no one ever saw a formation per- 
fectly. The bird’s-eye field is cor- 
rectly named, since only a bird, fly- 
ing about one mile high directly 
over the 50-yard line, could ever see 
the intended result. There was dis- 
tortion everywhere, in varying de- 
grees. 

By the new method we can be sure 
that our efforts will be perfect in at 
least one spot, and in general will 
be more satisfactory to anyone sit- 
ting anywhere between the two 25- 
yard-line stripes and a few feet up 
into the stands, Since this is the 
usual placement for football field 
stands, it should be the answer to 
having our football fans actually see 
what we want them to, and enabling 
them to identify correctly our efforts. 

Now this treatment is new, pos- 
sibly revolutionary (judged by tradi- 
tions of many years standing), and 
the average band or bandmaster may 
question it. Once tried, however, it 
will prove right. If students become 
somewhat confused about their 
placement on the field (they never 
can see a formation in its entirety 
anyway as they are a part of the pro- 
duction), the first batch of photo- 
graphs will prove to them that they 
are now. properly performing what 
can be termed field shows. 


Yard-Line Guides 


We still use yard-lines as guides, 
and the 25, 30, or 35-yard line 
markers are still necessary. The 
change is simply that the depth of 
the field, with these same white lines 
converging toward the far side of 
the field is the main consideration 
in proper plotting. Thus, any verti- 
cal line no longer follows a white 
yard-line from front to back, since 
only directly in front of the spectator 
is it a real vertical line. 

We must also remember that ver- 
ticals, placed this way, are no longer 
packed tightly, since a view of the 
second musician is partially ob- 
scured by the first musician in the 
line. Actually, five or six musicians 
placed directly behind one another 
will make a fine straight line ver- 
tically across the field, if viewed 
from as high as 40 feet (higher than 
the average high school football field 

(Continued on page 45) 
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C. SHARPLESS HICKMAN 


The usual cry is that community music activities do not 
enhance and extend the school music education program. 
But take a look at Los Angeles! 


OR the past six years the City of 

Los Angeles, through its Bureau 
of Music—a division of the Munic- 
ipal Art Department—has been 
carrying on one of the most im- 
portant musical programs sponsored 
by any American municipality. This 
project, conceived in 1944 and acti- 
vated in 1945, is based upon the 
idea of citizen-participation, and for 
that reason has manifested itself 
chiefly through the sponsorship of 
youth and adult civic choruses and 
community sings which are heard 
weekly in every part of the Los An- 
geles metropolitan area. To this 
basic choral pattern have been add- 
ed Sunday afternoon band concerts 
in city parks, frequent festival pro- 
grams and national broadcasts, an 
annual “Artists of the Future” youth 
voice contest, an avocational Civic 
Center Orchestra, and numerous 
special events. In the first half-year 
of the Bureau’s existence (May-De- 
cember, 1945) only 5,798 persons 
took part in these activities; in 1950 
the number participating reached 
almost 450,000. 

Because Los Angeles is by no 
means a typical city it poses a set of 
widely varying sociological condi- 
tions which weigh heavily upon cul- 
tural responsiveness, and thus the 
city’s “More Music for More People” 


C. Sharpless Hickman is Field-Repre- 
sentative of the Los Angeles Bureau of 
Music and also correspondent for sev- 
eral national publications. This is the 
first of his series of articles on the Los 
Angeles Bureau. 
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project contains within its develop- 
mental history a great number of 
problems which are sure to be perti- 
nent to many cities, large and small, 
which are now carrying on, or may 
wish to undertake, a municipally 
sponsored musical program. In this 
series of several articles for Music 
Journal an attempt will be made to 
chronicle the over-all organizational 
and administrative aspects of the 
Los Angeles Bureau of Music and 
also to deal with the particular prob- 
lems involved in each phase of its 
several activities. 

A group of alert Los Angeles citi- 
zens felt that municipally sponsored 
musical activities would be a 
healthy thing for their city, and also 
provide recreational and education- 
al advantages for many young 
people and war workers whose lei- 
sure activities needed a more con- 
structive guidance. Among the 
principals who took this idea to 
Mayor Fletcher Bowron of Los An- 
geles were Mrs. Isabel Morse Jones, 
for more than twenty years music 
editor of the Los Angeles Times; Dr. 
Louis Woodson Curtis, then super- 
visor of music for the Los Angeles 
public school system; and William 
B. Richardson, who heads the Bir- 
kel-Richardson Music Company. 
Mayor Bowron was receptive to the 
idea but insisted that any munici- 
pal music set-up should avoid con- 
flict with county-sponsored musical 
activities, major local quasi-civic 
musical groups (such as Hollywood 
Bowl, the Philharmonic Orchestra, 


etc.), or music sponsored by the 
schools and churches. Any musical 
project is, of course, partially dupli- 
cating inasmuch as it deals with the 
same cultural medium. But those 
interested pointed out to the Mayor 
that their primary purpose was to 
provide avocational musical oppor- 
tunities—youth choruses to provide 
recreation and cultural growth out- 
side of school hours; adult choruses 
to provide outlets for those whose 
needs were not met by church choirs 
or choruses sponsored by, or organ- 
ized as clubs; and community sings 
to provide a civic rallying point for 
those living in the many widespread 
centers which have sprung up as Los 
Angeles has tended to become de- 
centralized. With membership in 
all units open to all citizens without 
charge, regardless of race, creed or 
color; with performances given for 
the public without admission fee: 
and with activities directed along 
avocational and __participational 
lines, it was felt that the proposed 
set-up would supplement, and not 
conflict with already existing mus- 
ical functions of county, church, 
school, or private interests. 

The original proponents of this 
idea had envisaged the creation of a 
Municipal Music Commission with 
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CARRYING POWER 
PLUS PERFECT 


BLENDING 


Mode in Poris, France 


--FOR ALL MODERN 


PLAYING CONDITIONS 


ANOTHER REASON 
MORE MUSICIANS 
CHANGE TO LEBLANC 
THAN TO ANY OTHER 
ARTIST CLARINET 


The greatest single advance in 
a hundred years... that is what 
sincere musicians are saying: 
about the new Leblanc sound. 
For the Leblanc Symphonie is 

the first clarinet ever to be 
designed specially for present- 
day artist requirements, 


The Leblanc tone is of amazing 
beauty and strength. It has the 


compactness so necessary to proper 
carrying power, the clarity and 


sweetness which are basic to 
true clarinet sound. 


One of the secrets of this new 
Leblanc tone lies in the special 
selection and natural seasoning 

of fine Mozambique grenadilla. 
There is no artificial processing 
to mar the Leblanc’s thrilling 
voice. Cracking is virtually 
non-existent — by experience 
fewer than 2 percent of all 
instruments sold! 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLETS 
ON CLARINET TONE 


G. LEBLANC CO., KENOSHA, WIS. 


Please send me your selection of clarinet 
booklets, free of charge. 
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a status equal to that of the Muni- 
cipal Art Commission. It was point- 
ed out by the city’s attorneys, how- 
ever, that this would require a 
change in the city charter which 
would first have to be submitted to 
public referendum—an_ expensive 
process in a large city like Los An- 
geles, and one which would necessi- 
tate a promotional campaign to en- 
sure a favorable vote. But it was 
also pointed out that a Bureau of 
Music could be created as a part of 
the Municipal Art Commission by 
the mere enactment of an ordinance 
by the fifteen-man City Council. 
Thus it was that in 1944 the Bureau 
of Music came into being with the 
support of the Mayor and the Coun- 
cil, as a part of the Art Department. 
As a Bureau enacted by ordinance it 
was, however, subject at any time to 
termination of its existence by vote 
of the Council—a factor which has 
had an important influence on the 
Bureau’s administrative and opera- 
tional procedures. 


Under Way 


Although the Bureau was created 
in 1944, it was not until April 1945 
that it was activated under the direc- 
tion of J. Arthur Lewis, who had 
been named the city’s Music Coordi- 
nator. Lewis’ initial staff consisted 
of only his secretary, Hallie Dyott. 
His initial budget was a mere $4,129, 
and his office was a room which at 
first was inadequately furnished and 
equipped. 

The selection of Lewis was a ju- 
dicious one. Since participation 
was the prime goal, and singing per- 
mitted widest base of public par- 
ticipation, it was to a choral expert 
that the city naturally turned. 
Lewis, organizer and director of the 
famous 1200-voice chorus which had 
been a highlight of the 1932 Olym- 
pic Games in Los Angeles, had 
taught music and voice for several 
years at Citrus Junior College and 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and had directed many other 
choruses, including both fraternal 
and quasi-civic groups. Moreover— 
and this was important to the ad- 
ministrative problems of the new 
Bureau and its dependence upon the 
City Council and important lay 
musical leaders—he was a_ skilled 
administrator (railroads) and an ex- 
pert salesman (insurance). 

(Continued on page 51) 


Mayor Fletcher Bowron (center) reading Music Week Proclamation 
members of Bureau of Music Youth Choruses. 


Leopold Stokowski (right) discusses Beethoven Ninth Symphony interpretation 
with J. Arthur Lewis (left), Roger Wagner (at piano) and chorus directors. 


First annual youth chorus festival sponsored by Bureau at Hollywood Bowl. 
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A CREDIT TO THE 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


an inspiration to 
the student 


It is significant that in recent years schools 
and colleges have purchased many more 
Everetts than ever before... hundreds more! 
Yet an Everett school piano is by no means 
the least expensive that money can buy. 
But, it is the lowest priced piano that measures 
up to “Specifications for School Pianos,” as 
prepared by Dr. Carter. For full particu- 
lars, send for your copy of “A Factual Re- 
port on the Series 10 School Piano.” Everett 


Piano Company, South Haven, Michigan. 
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DORIS A. PAUL 


A tale of the music doings among your furred and feathered 
friends. It’s up to you to decide whether you hear chirp, 


cheep, or cadenza. 


AN your dog entertain your 

guests with a vocal solo? Do the 
mice in your attic serenade you on 
Christmas Eve or Easter morning? 
Can your pet pigeons play a sonata 
on your piano? No? Tsk! Tsk! They 
are behind the times. Newspaper 
and magazine reports of the past 
year indicate that activities of such 
creatures as these are definitely 
widening in scope. 

Now mind you, what I tell you 
may not be true, but like the nar- 
rator in Eugene Field’s poem, ‘“The 
Gingham Dog and the Calico Cat.” 


I wasn’t there; I simply state 
What was told to be by the Chinese 
plate. 


We have long associated birds 
with song. Homes have been bright- 
ened by the cheery chirp of the 
canary, and poets have written at 
length extolling the music of the 
birds of the forest. But have you 
a ragtime bird among your ac- 
quaintances? A bird fancier in 
Georgia says all birds can “talk” if 
you have the time and patience to 
learn their various languages. Par- 
ticularly fascinating (and undoubt- 
edly popular among the younger set 


Doris A. Paul is a free-lance writer 
who lives in East Lansing, Mich. This 
is her second Music Journal story. 
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in feathered society) is the Baltimore 
oriole, which sings in ragtime. 

It seems that swans have a marked 
appreciation of good music. These 
majestic birds inhabiting Hiawatha 
Lake near Auburn, New York, swam 
within arm’s reach of the musicians 
at an outdoor concert recently, and 
when the audience of 1500 people 
applauded, they flapped their snowy 
wings in high approval. 

But you haven’t heard anything 
yet! A Harvard psychologist boasts 
that among his students are pigeons 
which, under his instruction, have 
learned to play table tennis and slot 
machines as well as the piano! 
(Wonder what one of the little fel- 
lows would do if he should hit the 
jack pot!) 


Now mind: I’m only telling you 
What the old Dutch clock declares 
is true! 


A rash of singing mice broke out 
over the nation during the past year. 
The first to attract our attention 
was caught in Murfreesboro, Ten- 
nessee, by a man who swore that the 
prodigious rodent sang like a 
canary. 

Then along came Midnight, the 
singing mouse of Cherokee, Iowa, 


dubbed the “Bing Crosby” of the. 


animal world. Midnight is _prob- 
ably the first mouse to appear over 


television. ~In true star fashion he 
was flown to the metropolis (Oma- 
ha, Nebraska) for his appearance 
over WOW-TV. Band leader Mort 
Wells reported that Midnight was 
reluctant to face the cameras and 
lights directly, but stated that it was 
just a case of stage fright. After 
Midnight had chirped for a full 
minute, Wells admitted that the 
tiny songster lacked proper breath 
control perhaps, but predicted a 
great future for him. 

Geraldine, a Detroit singing 
mouse made his debut on television 
a little later. He outdid Midnight 
by two minutes, “wowing the audi- 
ence” of WXYZ-TV for three min- 
utes, according to the city newspa- 
pers. (Geraldine’s owner explains 
the choice of name by stating that 
the animal’s captors first thought 
him to be a girl.) 

Geraldine appeared on a program 
featuring small animals and_ birds. 
He’ sang so well that Pago, a para- 
keet that is a regular performer on 
the show, broke into lusty song after 
a marked period of sulking. He 
would not be outdone by a mouse! 
Geraldine’s owner says the mouse 
prefers to sing at night, but will con- 
sent to sing in the daytime on oc- 
casion if baited by a cheese tidbit. 

To convince doubting Thomases, 
the question “Can mice sing?” was 
answered in a quiz column in a De- 
troit newspaper thus: 

“Even the common mouse can 


(Continued on page #9) 
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Also by Wansbotough, SHORN. LAMB—A der and reflective in the style of a situ 
& Excellent’ for either church or school use. 
BIDNIGHT—Dorothy Parker's bitter-sweef: poem in a modern setting by the young Cofornia 
€ S. Aomposer; George Hyde. Recommended for college and advanced hight school groups. SATB. Q 
N 
PRAIRIE AT EVENING—A and colorful. escription of the plains ot dusk by Joseply Roff. 
Z SATB. \ 
> THE KEY OF THE KINGDOM—A poring and original work by Eric Siday ‘Whase music reflects 
Z the wistfél whinisy of this old English'v verse. SATB 
Tivo joems for raixed voices by: Canadian composer an nde educttgr, D Dr, Ro off, I 
FLANDERS FIELDS (John McCrae)—Appropriate for, 
; Armistite Day any patriotic memorial program. 
and for treble voices—also excellent for Armistice and Memorial.Days; REMEMBER US!, a 


composition by S. Earle Blakeslee, well- known and composer. 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH AND LESS ADVANCED SING ee pew ed works for SAB ek by 
- outstanding for their musi skififul 


Jeseph Roff. Excellent choral pieces . . 
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EUGENE LIST 


FTER the arrival of our little 
daughter Allison (our first 
child) last December, we were soon 
besieged with inquiries from friends, 
relatives, and concertgoers regarding 


which career we had decided on for « 


her—that of a concert pianist or a 
violinist. We were both surprised to 
discover how many people had 
simply presumed that we intended 
our daughter to have a professional 
career in music and that it was 
merely a question of our trying to 
decide in whose footsteps she should 
follow. 

Both Carroll and I have been in- 
volved in professional careers since 
we were children. Despite the pane- 
gyrics brought forth to support the 
view that a prodigy is a lucky child 
who has everything. I feel that a 
career in childhood is far from being 
“the good life” for a youngster. No 
matter how much the parents of a 
prodigy try to give him a normal 
life, it stands to reason that public 
appearances, tours, hours of prepara- 
tion, and concert managers’ demands 
are not conducive to a completely 
normal childhood. 

We are both understandably sen- 
sitive about the future of our child, 
for we hope to provide her with as 
well-balanced and happy a life as 
possible. This is not to imply that 
we regret our own early life as pro- 
fessional musicians. I would not 
have had it otherwise, for my child- 
hood was as happy and as exciting 
as I could have wished, and Carroll 
tells me her pleasantest memories of 
childhood were the hours she spent 
alone with her violin. But the ques- 
tion of a career in music is preceded 


Eugene List is an eminent young con- 
cert pianist. His wife, Carroll Glenn, 
has equal prominence as a violinist. 
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by a far more important considera- 
tion, the personality of the child and 
the delicate problem of giving him 
or her every educational opportunity 
without coercion. 

Since our lives have been inex- 
tricably bound to music we are 
anxious that Allison be exposed to 
music as early as possible. Exposed, 
not pushed into music, I reiterate. 
We intend it shall be a vital part of 
her early education, for music is 
one of the most important ways to 
instill a spirit of tolerance in the 
young. A child who loves the music 
of Schumann, yet is delighted with 
Prokofieff’s “Peter and the Wolf” 
will be far less inclined to believe 


the propaganda that all Germans or 
all Russians are bad. Music has a 
broadening effect on the spirit. It 
provides emotional release, eases ten- 
sion, and is the most painless way to 
introduce children to the human- 
ities, the cultural heritage of the 
western world. 

For these reasons we want little 
Allison to grow up in an atmosphere 
of music. But that is all. If, how- 
ever, she exhibits some interest in 
the keyboard or seems fond of pluck- 
ing the violin strings then we will 
take steps to provide her with some 
introductory training. And this 


training will come from another 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Here’s real evidence that top musicianship pays handsomely . .. 


and that it pays to play a Martin, the trombone designed 

by a committee of finest trombonists. The Hollywood movie 
studio and network recording artists shown below get up to 
$20.00 an hour . 


. . and they all play Martin. [f you’re 


interested in a profitable career in music, write today for 


full particulars about the Martin trombone and the name of 


the nearest store where you can try it. 


The Martin Band Instrument Company, Elkhart, Indiana. 


BENNY BENSON 


EDDIE KUSBY 


HERB TAYLOR 


COMMITTEE 


Photos by Le Claire Vinson, Hollywood 
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Organizing Community Opera Theatre 


HANS BUSCH 


The greatest “subsidy” of all for opera is the will of the 
community to use its own resources in its own productions 


on its own lyric stage. 


HERE is no doubt about it, the 

musical theatre can become in- 
digenous to our cultural scene and 
an intrinsic part of the entertain- 
ment and education of every com- 
munity. The wealth of talent, both 
musical and theatrical, in many 
small communities as well as_ the 
cities in America need not gravitate 
toward New York and Europe for 
training and the hope of a chance 
to perform. 

There are, of course, those who 
might argue that a municipal thea- 
tre or opera theatre is not needed in 
American society, and those who, if 
they recognize this need, feel that 
the setting up of such a theatre is an 
impossibility. I have had the privi- 
lege of staging opera all over Amer- 
ica and, in traveling about the coun- 
try, I have talked to hundreds of 
people who have given me facts and 
figures that refute these arguments. 
One man’s opinion is often consid- 
ered one-sided, but I am by no 
means the only person who cham- 
pions this idea. I’ve discussed the 
need for cultural decentralization by 
setting up municipal theatres with 
such colleagues as Herbert Graf, 
Max Levitt, and Yannopoulos, who 
have long attempted to promote 
these community projects. Herbert 
Graf, in his new book Opera for the 
People (University of Minnesota 
Press), examines this problem. I 
feel safe in stating that, from the 
beginnings I have seen in several 
cities and universities, the establish- 
ment of opera theatre in the com- 
munity is a growing idea that has 
sprung from a direct need and, if it 
Internationally famous as an opera 
director, Hans Busch is now a music 
faculty member at Indiana University. 
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lives, will implant musical theatre at 
the center of every community's so- 
cial and cultural life. 

This type of theatre has been a liv- 
ing part of Europe’s smaller munici- 
palities for centuries and still plays 
an important role in the develop- 
ment of our own American artists, 
who must seek out these theatres for 
the experience they offer. It is my 
firm belief that the same tradition, 
molded to our ways of thinking and 
of being entertained, can become 
equally important in America. 


Ingredients 


The ingredients for the creation 
of such a theatre may be in your 
own town or’ city. The average 
American community has music 
clubs, drama groups, amateur sym- 
phony organizations, art study clubs, 
radio and _ television “listening” 
circles, music teachers and highly 
competent performers and _ singers. 
Active or inactive, these cultural 
groups are the important consumers 
of records, radio broadcasts, tickets 
for performances of visiting celebri- 
ties, art books, and so forth that 
radiate through commercial channels 
from New York, San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, and other great 
metropolitan centers. Instead of de- 
pending on infrequent live perform- 
ances by an opera troupe for their 
aesthetic activity, these circles have 
it within their power to create their 
own active musical theatre. 

Recently I chanced to talk to a 
lady from Omaha, on her annual 
visit to New York, who told me 
about the “ingredients” at hand in 
her city. I was not surprised to learn 
that Omaha has its own symphony 
orchestra, supported mostly by dona- 


tions, program advertisements, with 
few outside musicians; at least ten 
music clubs, two having regular 
artists series; a community playhouse 
that has an annual winter season; 
several amateur art study groups; a 
museum and a Municipal University 
that includes drama and music pro- 
fessionals on the faculty; an associa- 
tion for opera in English, which 
gives an occasional performance of 
Hansel and Gretel; and a wealth of 
talented pianists, organists, singers, 
and actors who have chosen to make 
Omaha their permanent residence. 
And yet she complained that she 
never had a chance to see good opera 
unless she came to New York, or 
journeyed to meet the Metropoli- 
tan’s stop-overs on its spring tour. In 
no other country in the world does 
opera travel, by the way, which is 
another indication of the vast desire 
for good opera that is present 
throughout America. Obviously in 
Omaha, for example, an organiza- 
tion could be started which would 
incorporate these various groups in 
working out the varied artistic prob- 
lems involved in the production of 
opera. 

Naturally the selection of appro- 
priate scores is extremely important. 
Works that follow the chamber 
opera style—intimate, short, fast- 
moving, and simple in physical and 
musical demands—should be chosen 
for experimental beginnings. And a 
libretto in English is preferable, as 
an understanding of the text is es- 
sential to winning friends and keep- 
ing them among new opera-goers. 
There are countless beautiful operas 
in this genre. Some of those I 
would suggest are: Menotti’s The 
Old Maid and the Thief and The 
Medium, Puccini's Suor Angelica, 
Kurt Weill’s Down in the Valley, 
Lukas Foss’ The Jumping Frog, 
Mozart’s Bastein and Bastienne, Vir- 
gil Thomson and Gertrude Stein’s 

(Continued on page 43) 
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‘THE MOST PROGRESSIVE 
ORCHESTRAL METHOD 
EVER PUBLISHED 


A Course for Beginning String Players, 

Suitable for Class or Individual Instruction 

or any Combination of Violins, Violas, 
Cellos and String Basses. 


ORCHESTRA 


Book One 
by MARJORIE M. KELLER and MAURICE D. TAYLOR 
EASY STEPS TO THE ORCHESTRA is a new method which aims to develop musicianship. Its content has been carefully chosen to 

help the beginner discover music and to discover himself musically. Expressive playing is the goal at all times. 
Published for VIOLIN e VIOLA e CELLO e BASS 
TEACHER'S BOOK (Piano Accompaniment & Full Score)........ 


Taylor's EASY STEPS T0 T 


The ideal method for the beginning band. Its unison and harmonized materials provide sound, 
step-wise approaches to a solid musical foundation and to the band’s first concert. 


Each Book .85 


450 page Conductor's Score & Manual 4.50 


Has been recognized as the best method to follow any beginner’s band method. It carefully 
organizes progressively technical exercises and paves the way to greater accomplishments for 
he band. 


asl 


INTER 


NEY} 


DIATE STEPS TO THE BAND 


Each Book .85 Piano Accompaniment & Conductor Books 1.50 each 


FOR THE 


BAND 


EASY STEPS for MELODY INSTRUMENTS 


by Maurice D. Taylor and Clement Wiedinmyer 
A beginner’s method for the Flutophone, Song Flute, Tonette, and Ocarina. Whether 
used for pre-instrumental teaching or for a combined vocal-instrumental class, this book 
will be found to progress in well-planned, easy steps. 


TIME FOR YOUR FALL FOOTBALL SHOWS! 


by Philip J. Lang 


A most significant band treatise 
presenting all the techniques 
and devices of arranging and 
transcribing for band . . . com- 
plete with examples including 
scores from published works. 

Price 5.00 


—-NEW BAND MUSIC — 
THE BIG TRILL 


e by Paul Nero — arr. Lang 
Full 5.50 Symph. 7.50 


LONDON PAGEANT 


by George Melachrino — arr. Lang 
Full 6.00 Symph. 8.00 


THE WHISTLING BOBBY 


by Pete Alman — arr. Lang 
Full 5.00 Symph. 7.00 


SUNNYLAND OVERTURE 


by Joseph Olivadoti 
Full 6.00 Symph. 8.00 


CIRCUS TIME 
by Philip J. Lang 
Full 9.00 Symph. 12.00 


TRUMPET and DRUM 


by Philip J. Lang 
Full 4.00 Symph. 6.00 


Write for FREE Scores 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. oo”. 
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SHOW BAND PezsZecteue PLOTTING CHART 
and HANDBOOK 


by Robert Mills and J. Maynard Wettlaufer 
A must for all marching bands! Proof positive that your formations will be readily understood 
and recognized by the spectator. The ingenious use of the principles of perspective enable the 
band director to know in advance how his formation will to the spectator. Convenient! 
Durable! Time Saving! Easy to Use! 
10 Charts and Handbook 5.00 


Package of 10 Charts 2.50 


MILLS FIELD FORMATION BAND SERIES 


Arranged by Philip J. Lang 
Each with 2 Field Formations by J. Maynard Wettlaufer 
New style marching arrangements especially created for field performances with the maximum 
of musical and melodic effect with only 10 different band parts. Allows a faster cadence, 
and a two-voice division so that the parts for any group of instruments (clarinets in one 
part, etc.) may be better proportioned. 


DINAH LET’S ALL SING LIKE THE BIRDIES SING 
MARY LOU LET A SMILE BE YOUR UMBRELLA 
DOWN BY THE STATION (On A Rainy Day) 

BLUE SKIRT WALTZ ROCK-A-BYE YOUR BABY 

AMERICA, | LOVE YOU (With A Dixie Melody) 


1.25 each including 2 formations 


George “Red” Bird’s FOOTBALL BAND SHOW CHART FORM 


A Must for all Marching Bands! 50 charts scaled to exact football field measurements. 
Scored for music cues. Metal Ring Binding. 3.50 


TWENTY and SEVEN DRILL BAND MANEUVERS 


by Willis P. Oldfield 
Containing Four Basic Maneuvers, All Letters Of The Alphabet, Entrances, Exits and Special 
Formations. 


Student’s Guide .50 Teacher's Guide 1.50 


1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
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URING January and February 

of this year, Music Journal re- 
ceived from more than five thousand 
young people a completed entry 
form and a million or more words 
of extremely candid opinion on the 
music in their lives. Their expres- 
sions cover every phase of their 
music experience whether at school 
or at home; whether through private 
instruction or within themselves. 

These boys and girls were enrolled 
in public, church, and __ private 
schools of every state in the nation, 
and the representation from rural 
and city homes proved to be in al- 
most exact proportion, with the 
small town residents balanced ac- 
curately between. Since no effort 
was made to control the sources of 
entries, such distribution indicates a 
highly satisfactory national cross sec- 
tion. Further indication of this was 
found in the relative size of schools 
attended. It would have been pos- 
sible, in a study where all are invited 
to participate, for the results to be 
seriously out of balance because of 
the large metropolitan schools. The 
fact that more than half the schools 
represented have an attendance of 
five hundred or less is strong evi- 
dence of the broad base of educator 
interest which made the study pos- 
sible. 

There is one consideration, how- 
ever, which should be kept in mind 
in the interpretation of the figures 
brought to light by the investigation. 
A higher than average music-interest 
level will appear throughout, and 
the numbers of young people study- 
ing or participating in music, as re- 
ported, should not be taken as an 
accurate proportion of the music 
interests of all teen-agers. The study 
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concerns music, and the competi- 
tion, the only method of insuring 
voluntary response, had a tendency 
to discourage the unmusical. There 
is a considerable percentage of these 
represented and, properly weighted 
in latter cross comparisons, they will 
be of great value. 

After screening for acceptable en- 
tries (those in which not more than 
two basic facts were omitted or 
illegible), it was found that the girls 
outnumbered the boys. Since -the 
boys’ entries were more than enough 
for an adequate national sample, it 
was decided to use an equal number 
of each. This permits direct, nu- 
merical comparison and makes for 


quick, graphic understanding of the- 


results. 


Major Journal Project 


The total, 3660 questionnaires and 
accompanying essays, has been the 
subject of continuous study for a 
number of months, and will con- 
tinue to be for some months more. 
The mass of information extracted 
so far, with the additional amount 
to be derived from the sub-studies 
under way, far exceeds the physical 
limitations of any one or any several 
issues of Music Journal. We, there- 
fore, have accepted the presentation 
as a major project for the year, with 
the first step a broad, over-all picture 
which is to be found elsewhere in 
this issue (pages 29 ff.) 

You will find there twenty-nine 
tables with some explanation of 
each. They are the foundation facts 
from which later cross comparisons 
will be drawn and upon which their 
validity must depend. Together, al- 
though unrelated as yet one with the 


een-Agers and Music 


JACK DOLPH 


first of a series of articles and 
studies based upon the findings of an 
unprecedented research project dealing 
with young people’s attitudes toward music 


other, they describe a broad cioss 
section of the American teen-ager’s 
music life, each table being an ob- 
servation of one aspect of his rela- 
tionship with his school, his teachers, 
his family and his fellows—one phase 
of his thinking and feeling. 

It is our purpose to draw no 
specific inferences at this moment 
from the figures set forth. We believe 
they would be premature and in- 
complete. The implications of great- 
est value, in our opinion, will be 
those which are built up from the 
detailed sub-studies rather than 
down from less penetrative, over-all 
figures. 

There are, of course, as many sub- 

studies possible to the investigation 
as there are combinations of the 
more than two hundred and _ fifty 
steps required to analyze each entry. 
Divisions may be made by age 
groups, residence areas, classes of 
school attended, music preferences or 
a dozen other major classifications— 
those to be cross-checked with such 
factors as length of study, teacher at- 
titudes, frequency of participation, 
and many others. Within time and 
budgetary limitations, we have at- 
tempted to extract the ones which 
will have the greatest immediate and 
practical value to those directly in- 
terested in the music activities of 
young America. 
» We suggest that your preserve this 
copy of Music Journal for cross 
reference with those that will come 
to you throughout the year. It is 
our conviction that the first Na- 
tional Music Attitudes Competition 
will prove a lasting and useful con- 
tribution to music education. 
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Custom-made SYMMETRICUT REEDS are carefully cut and 
: graded .. . assuring just the right reed for every musician. 
: Strengths are uniformly perfect— response is smooth and unlimited. 
SYMMETRICUT REEDS, at leading music dealers, feature finer tone, 
longer life and dependability. 
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A STUDY OF 
MUSIC ATTITUDES AND PARTICIPATION 
AMONG AMERICAN SCHOOL BOYS AND GIRLS 
UNDER TWENTY YEARS OF AGE 


HE factual tables and observations presented here 

are derived from 3660 voluntary responses to 
Music Journal’s first National Music Attitudes Com- 
petition, conducted between January 1 and March 31, 
1951. The responses were directed only in their “me- 
chanical” aspects—simple facts requested by a formal 
questionnaire—and in the suggested form of the accom- 
panying essays. Opinions, attitudes, and preferences 
expressed were in no way affected either by the presen- 
tation of the competition or by any implication that 


one viewpoint or the other might be favorably regarded. 

Categories, column headings, and descriptions of 
attitudes were not preconceived by the research group. 
They emerged from pilot studies made before general 
analysis was undertaken. In no cases were obscure 
responses forced into doubtful categories. 

In total responses the girls somewhat outnumbered 
the boys. For better direct comparison, an equal num- 
ber of each sex was used, the 1830 girls being selected 
at random. (See Table 1.) 


Table l 


Boys : 


1830 


Girls: 


1830 


Total analyzed: 3660 


These young people come from every state in the 


tion were considered as rural. Addresses from places of 


nation. The truly national character of their distribu- 
tion, according to home areas, is shown in the data of 


Table 2. Addresses bearing R.D. Route numbers or the ° 


names of towns of less than approximately 2500 popula- 


more than 2500 but roughly less than 100,000 popula- 
tion were classified as town. From centers larger than 
100,000, they were placed in the city category. (See 
Table 2.) 


Table 2 
Rural Town city Totals 
Boys 657 512 661 1830 
Girls 609 4.86 735 1830 
Totals 1266 998 1396 3660 


Schools attended were reported by size and classified 
as public, on the one hand, and church or private on 


the other. For purposes of this study, the church and 
private schools were grouped together. (See Table 3.) 


“Table 3 
Public school Church or private Not given Totals 
Boys 1411 413 6 1830 
Girls 1211 610 9 1830 
Totals 2622 1023 15 3660 
SEPTEMBER, 1951 
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After some consultation with eaucators, school sizes 


were placed in four categories, ranging from the small- 
est and advancing in units of 250 students to schools 


of 1000 or more. Table 4 indicates the number of those 
reporting attendance in each size group. 


Table 
ae 250-500 | 500-750 | 750-1000 | 1000 up| Not given | Totals 
Boys 4.69 558 302 250 201 50 1830 
Girls | 69 537 314 187 265 58 1830 
Totals| 938 1095 616 4.37 66 108 3660 


The ages of the young people were also arbitrarily 
grouped in order to avoid unnecessary detail and a 
complicated age table. The groupings chosen fall into 
distinct periods of activity and viewpoints. They start 


at ten years of age and under, advancing in three-year 
units to twenty—all entrants being less than that age. 
(See Table 5.) 


10 and less 11-12-13 14-15-16 17-18-19 Totals 
Boys 65 568 8h.0 357 13830 
Girls 51 477 917 385 1830 
Totals 116 1045 1757 72 3660 


Although the competition was not restricted to any 
age group, beyond its upper limit of twenty, the major 
effort was made among students of high school age. 
Note that two-thirds of the entrants are between the 
ages of fourteen and nineteen—a period in which 
reasonably well-formed opinions and positive expres- 
sions may be expected. 


The problem of expressing periods of music study, 
with relation to the age of the student, required the 
establishment of a study factor which would indicate 
the proportionate part which music study has played 
in the life of the young person. The following table 
of study factors relates the number of months of music 
instruction received to the number of years the subject 
has lived since the age of five—considered a sound start- 
ing age. The formula: 


Reported months of study 


Reported age — 5 
Thus, an entrant of 17, reporting 60 months of study, 


60 
will have a study factor of ——— oF 5; an entrant 


with a continuous record of study from the age of five 
would have a study factor of 12, regardless of his 
present age. 

The factors are grouped in four divisions—ranging 
from less than two months per year (16.6% effort) to 
more than six months (50% effort). (See Table 6.) 
While a considerable number of factors appear in 
the higher groups, such as 8, g, and 10, a separate 
tabulation of these will be extracted later for detailed 
sub-studies. 


Table 6 
Music study-factors 
-2 2 to -k§ | & to -6 6 and up | Never studied | Totals 
Boys 512 32h 178 230 586 1830 
Girls 4,0 377 26, 351 398 1830 
Totals 952 701 hho 581 98h, 3660 
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Since a considerably larger number of girls than of 
boys report having studied, direct numerical compar- 


ison is misleading. Table 7 shows them in percentage 
comparison, 


Table 7 
Relation of factor groups to total of subjects actually students 
3 2 -6 | 6 up Total having studied 
Boys 26.0 14.3 18.5 
Girls 30.7 26.2 18.2 2.9 14.32 
26.1 16.5 21.7 2676 


With regard to their teachers, most entrants reported 
faithfully, but failed in many cases to report whether 
their teachers were vocal or instrumental instructors. In 
the interests of accuracy, no such division was attempted. 
Also, the term “studying,” as applied to vocal partici- 
pants, must be somewhat loosely construed. In many 


instances it was not possible to separate the specialized 
voice students from those receiving training in groups. 
Teachers were placed in four categories—private male, 
private female, school male, and school female. The 
number of students working with each category is 
shown in Table 8. 


Table 8 
Teachers 
Private male Private female School male School female 
Boys 220 215 505 335 
Girls 148 538 410 383 
Totals 368 753 915 718 


The above figures represent teacher mentions and 
include cases of individual students with two or more 
teachers and individual teachers with several students 
represented. Thus, numerical comparison with other 
totals within the study could be misleading. 

Similar duplication exists in the recapitulation of 
types of music study. The division between singers, 


instrumentalists, and singer-players is accurate but the 
complex structure of instrumental double, non-study- 
ing participants and non-participants who are studying 
contains unavoidable duplication. Table 9, however, 
contains no duplication, is directly related to the subject 
total, and may be used in direct comparison. 


Table 9 
Singers and Instrumentalists 
Voice only | Voice and instrument Instrument only Totals 
Boys 4.66 786 305 1557 
Girls 428 96), 265 1657 
Totals 89k, 1750 570 321) 


Table 10 contains some of the duplication mentioned. 
The instruments studied have been divided into their 
basic orchestral groupings, with percussion included 
with the “miscellaneous” instruments—a precaution sug- 


gested by the existence of many drum and bugle groups. 

Instrumental “doubles” were reported as such only 
where the student plays instruments of differing tech- 
niques. If he plays clarinet and saxophone he is in- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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The Elementary Grade Band Book You've Always Wanted! 
OUR SCHOOL BAND BOOK: 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Arranged by C. Paut Herfurth 


Here, within the covers of one band book, are fifteen world-famous 
exclusive copyrights all arranged for Elementary Grades (with 
LARGE Notes) by C. Paul Herfurth. This new band book has been 
acclaimed by School Band Directors throughout the country because 
these arrangements are colorful and interesting as well as easy for 
the elementary grade student. 


OUR SCHOOL BAND BOOK |] 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Beene at Teme} 


This Diversified Contents Provides Familiar Material 
That Will Interest Every Young Bandsman 


OVER THE RAINBOW I'M ALWAYS CHASING RAINBOWS ILL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 
TI-PI-TIN YOU GOTTA BE A FOOTBALL HERO FOREVER AND EVER 
MASQUERADE YALE BOOLA LINGER AWHILE 

ANCHORS AWEIGH SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN DOWN THE FIELD 

A SONG OF OLD HAWAII JEANNINE (1 Dream of Lilac Time) WASHINGTON AND LEE SWING 


Price—Parts 40c * Conductor $1.00 


FOR BAND (Concert Size) Price: Full Band $6.00 * Symphonic Band $9.00 

IRENE OVERTURE Arr.. by David Bennett 

ON THE TRAIL Arr. by David Bennett 
OVER THERE FANTASIE Arr, by Erik W. Leidzen ; ° 
PAN-AMERICAN PROMENADE Arr. by David Bennett THE SLEEPY TOWN EXPRESS THE 
RIO RITA OVERTURE Arr. by David Bennett 
DEEP PURPLE Arr. by Walter Beeler 
HOLIDAY Arr. by Charles L. Cooke 

Price: 25¢ each 


FOR BAND (Octavo Size) Price: Full Band $2.50 * Symphonic Band $4.00 


ALICE BLUE GOWN Arr. by Walter Beeler 
THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING Arr. by Paul Yoder 
TIME ON MY HANDS Arr. by Paul Yoder 
LISTEN TO THE GERMAN BAND Arr. by Wm. C. Schoenfeld 


ALICE BLUE GOWN ........... 
BLUE MOON 
- DEEP PURPLE 


PAUL YODER ARRANGING METHOD SERENADE ...... 


FOR SCHOOL BANDS 


‘The outstanding features of this method include complete ON THE TRAIL 

instruction in arranging for instruments individually and in OVER THE RAINBOW ......... 
sections as well as detailed explanation of the principal uses 
of these instruments in arranging Melody, Accompaniments, a 
Figurations and Countermelodies, etc. Many musical examples SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN 

are used to illustrate the text. SONG OF LOVE...» 


Price $3.00 Price: Set A—$4.00 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION, LEO FEIST, INCiJIC CC 
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A TRULY GREAT BAND METHOD FOR BEGINNERS! 


7 By ELVIN L. FREEMAN 
K = Written For School Use Sy School Wan 
ROBBINS MODERN SCHOOL BAND METHOD FOR BEGINNERS 


The outstanding features of this unique and progressive band method are: the stimulation of the 
student's interest through the use of many popular-standard compositions for solo exercises and the 
highly original treatment of the piano accompaniments. 


DUS ‘Includes such widely known copyrighted compositions as Anchors Aweigh, When | Grow Too Old 
ith To Dream, Peggy O'Neil, Good Night Sweetheart, When The Moon Comes Over The Mountain, 
it My Blue Heaven, Over The Rainbow, Pagan Love Song, The Waltz You Saved For Me, When You 
en Wore A Tulip, Whispering, etc. 

Jse 

for This method has been widely accepted not only for elementary band 


instruction but also for class instruction in the individual instruments. 


THERE’S A STUDY BOOK FOR EVERY INSTRUMENT IN A SCHOOL BAND! 


PIANO-CONDUCTOR OBOE HORN IN F 
FLUTE BASSOON TROMBONE 
PICCOLO Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE BARITONE (EUPHONIUM) (B. Clef) 
Bb CLARINET Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE Bb BARITONE (Tr. Clef) 
Eb ALTO CLARINET Bb CORNET BASS (Tuba) 
5 Bb BASS CLARINET HORN IN Eb DRUMS (and BELLS) 


Price — Each Book $1.00 © Piano-Conductor $3.00 


he: CHORAL ARRANGING for Schools, Glee Clubs and Publication 


3 By HARRY ROBERT W. 
XED Vo x y OBERT WILSON 


od by CONTENTS 

Chapter | THE GIST OF Chapter VI CHORUS OF TREBLE VOICES 

apter 

Chapter Ill BASIC TECHNICAL Chapter Vill THE ACCOMPANIMENT 
“ul Copy CONSIDERATION Chapter IX THE TEXT 

Chapter 1V MODERN CHORAL DEVICES Chapter X PREPARING AND 

Chapter V CHORUS OF MIXED VOICES SUBMITTING MANUSCRIPTS 

CLOTH BOUND—Price $3.50 


) (Concert Size) 
MERLE J. ISAAC 
(. PAUL HERFURTH 
by MERLE J. ISAAC 
PAUL HERFURTH 
PAUL HERFURTH 
TOGETHH by MERLE J. ISAAC 
ES by PERCY FAITH 

PAUL HERFURTH 


Five New Instrument Collections Recognized For Their Exceptional Value 


2O YEARS 20HITS 


for Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE - Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 
Bb TRUMPET - Bb CLARINET - TROMBONE 


Each collection contains 20 world-famous popular standard hits with easy arrangements by Hugo Frey, including piano accompaniment 


ISAAC CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK 
I'M ALWAYS CHASING RAINBOWS MY BLUE HEAVEN ONCE IN A WHILE 
: AT SUNDOWN HONEY | DON'T KNOW WHY 
sats by MERLE J. ISAAC YOU WERE MEANT FOR ME oem WABASH BLUES 
)MIN' TOly MERLE J. ISAAC CHARMAINE DIANE 
fby MERLE J. ISAAC I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS FOREVER AND EVER 
—cccmaafby MERLE J. ISAAC I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE PEGGY O'NEIL PEG O' MY HEART 
‘ eae SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN SLEEPY TIME GAL WHEN YOU WORE A TULIP 


Price $1.00 each 


Sales 
T, INC, 


watree sacoas, wwe, * 799 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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cluded only in the woodwind group; if violin and horn, 
he is reported in both the string and the brass group. 
Doubles with piano are so numerous that a separate 
listing is included for piano and voice as well as for 
piano (including organ double) alone. 


The miscellaneous instrument column shows only a 
reasonable balance of percussion players, the rest being 
largely the usual “social” instruments, accordion, guitar, 
and harmonica. On the celestial and nether extremities 
—one harp, one saw. 


Table 10 
Class of study by voice and instrument 
Voice | Voice | Piano Two String | Brass Wood- | Misc. 
only | Piano | (Organ) instr. | instr. | instr. wind instr. 
Boys 466 | 166 26h, 12), 61 280 169 150 
Girls 428 | 390 613 158 105 87 19h 98 
Totals 89, | 556 877 282 166 367 363 2)8 


Apparent throughout the study, and later to be com- 
pared in considerable detail, is the tendency to discard 
“individual” instruments, even after years of study, 
for “group” instruments. A glance at the brass and 
reed totals above, especially those of the girls, will 
suggest it. They are apparently swapping their private 
recital audiences for the excitement of the field and 
grandstand—their organdie for the uniform. One lad 
reports having chucked nine years of being something 
of a violin prodigy for a pair of cymbals and a good 


seat at the football games! Piano, numerically the out- 
standing instrument encountered, is the principal vic- 
tim of the tendency. 

The high level of music interest innate to the study 
is especially evident in Table 11, in which the subjects 
report their opinion of their ability to read music. 
The results will make no statistical history, but may 
yield some idea of what these young people consider 
quick, fair, and poor music reading. 


Table 11 
Ability to read music 
Quickly Fairly well Poorly No Totals 
Boys 339 878 293 320 1830 
Girls Shi 960 153 176 1830 
Totals 880 1838 496 3660 


The occasional practice habits reported were set 
down (in Table 12) as being of possible interest and 


are included here for what they may be worth. 


‘Table 12 
Practice periods 
dhr. and less| # to -1 1 to -2 | 2 and up Irreg. Totals 
Boys 1h 31 51 15 11 122 
Girls 10 Sh, 55 33 
Totals 2h 75 105 70 hy 318 


One of the questionnaire items asked if the entrant 
intended to “go on as far as possible” with his music. 
Such responses as “maybe,” “haven’t decided,” and 
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“only in school” were considered as ‘“‘no.” The totals 
leave no doubt of these young people’s intentions. (See 
Table 13.) 
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Table 13 
Continuance of study 


Yes No Total reporting | Not reporting Totals 
Boys 718 201 919 911 1830 
Girls 895 237 1132 | 698 1330 
Totals 1613 4,38 2051 1609 3660 


\L 


A proportion of those who will continue their stud- 
ies will do so in preparation for what they hope will be 
a career. There is no duplication in Table 14. When 


a report stated “teacher or performer” or similar 
combination, the first named only was counted. 


Table 1) 
Careerists 
Performer Teacher Conductor Composer Totals 
Boys 11h 27 11 6 158 
Girls 145 6 209 
Totals 259 81 17 10 367 


Among the young people who will not go on with 
music (at least with the type of music they once under- 
took to learn) are those who have discontinued their 
study. Their numbers represent a considerable amount 
of shopping around among instruments as well as the 
switching of instruments for group participation pre- 
viously mentioned. 

Since reasons for discontinuing study and those for 
not starting it proved to be identical, they have been 
grouped together. A total of 373 boys and 443 girls 
have given up some or all phases of music study and a 
total of 409 report their reasons for not taking it up. 
(See Table 15.) 


The reasons are categorized in less detail than for 
the more special sub-studies. The headings are Financial 
Reasons, No Instrument, No Talent or Aspiration, Dis- 
interest (covering loss of interest or lack of it in one 
or all phases), Dislike, Teacher Attitude (embracing 
a multiplicity of complaints later to be presented in 
detail), No Progress, Pressure (family or teacher pres- 
sure—an infrequent but valid reason for the revolt of 
a homemade genius), Inconvenience (covering a num- 
ber of situations usually involving physical and geo- 
graphical difficulties), and Practice (outright “too much 
work” statements). 


Table 15 
Reasons for stopping or not starting music study 

Pinan- | No No Disin-|Dis-| Too [Teacher] No Pres-| Incon- Prace | Totels 

cial instru-| talent] terest/ like] busy /attit- | pro- | venience] tice 

reasons] ment or ude gress 

aso'n 

Boys |* 71 16 37 97 49 | 10h] 38 hh | 25 60 60 601 
Girls | 122 yy 3 | 62 | 23] 116) yy 21 | 22 71 65 62h 
otals| 193 60 71 159 | 72] 220] 82 65 47 131 125 | 1225. 


_ The attitudes expressed by the study group toward 
its music teachers were seldom dispassionate. The cheer- 
ing far outdid the growling, but both were done with 
considerable enthusiasm. Responses fell into five classi- 
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fications—Favorable (impersonal professional approval), 
Favorable X (personal and professional praise), Favor- 
able XX (the rave), Unfavorable (a moderate growl), 
and Unfavorable X (an inordinate one). 
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Table 16 
Attitudes toward teachers 


Fave XX Fav. x Pav. Unfav. Unfav.x Totals 
Boys 115 19h. Xe) ho 23 h12 
Girls 178 225 74 38 22 537 
Totals| 293 hig 78 ks 


Table 16, together with the Teacher Attitude column 
of Table 15, presents a very different picture from that 
the research group had been led to expect. The returns 
show little tendency on the part of the teen-agers to 
blame their music failures on teachers, schools, dull 
literature, or protracted compulsory practice. In the 
great majority of cases they blamed themselves. The 
instances where other individuals or conditions played 
a part, though few, were enlightening and will be 
presented later. 

With a picture so far of the subjects themselves we 


turn to their chosen participations in music activities, 
Type of participation, in groups or alone, Place, and 
Frequency were developed from direct questions on the 
entry form. 

The responses are divided into Vocal Group, Vocal 
Solo, Instrumental Group and Instrumental Solo. These 
in turn were divided into Frequently, Infrequently, 
and Never. The totals concern only those who report 
that they sing or play an instrument. There is also an 
instrumental by-product (disclosed in a later table) of 
those who participate “by ear.” 


Table 17 
Participation by frequency and type 
Vocal group Vocal solo Instr. solo 
F op N F I N Pi Vv I 


Boys | 811] 157] 284 | 415]111] 565 9 


g | 1234 26 | 72 1993 1252 |1091 


Girls | 925| 226] 343 | 91] 795] 16 


1k | 1362 61 | 123 [2045 1392 | 1229 


Totals] 1736| 383] 525] 758 |202| 1360 25 


23 | 2596 87] 195 |2038 264), | 2320 


Table 17 represents participations rather than indi- 
viduals and cannot be accurately used in numerical 
comparison with the study as a whole. Table 18, how- 


ever, will isolate these duplications by distributing the 
entire study-total with regard to its activities and inac- 
tivities. It is in exact numerical relationship. 


Table 18 
Distribution of totals by class of Participation ; 
Voice | instr | wottner | | | par.| Totals 
Boys | 466 | 305 273 | (586) (313) 786 1830 
Girls 426 265 173 (398) (235) 96), 1830 
Totals 694 | 570 4,6 (98h) (538) | 1750 3660 


#Not included in totals. Simply for deriving "by ear" participants. 
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To arrive at some understanding of the ability 
and/or the desire to play and sing as related to the 
opportunity to do so, we have extracted the following 
tables. It has been taken for granted that when the 


subject states he sings or plays he can and does produce 
some sort of music. Tables 19, 20, and 21 are based 
on this assumption. 
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Table 19 
Group vocal participation by ability to sing 
Totals 
Total Singing | Singing Non-singing | (Total for 
singers | part's non-part's| non-part's non-part's)| Study 
Boys (1252) 968 28) 578 (862) 1830 
Girls | (1392)| 1151 4,38 (679) 1830 
Totals | (2644)] 2119 525 1016 (1541). 3660 
Table 20 
Group instrumental participation by ability to play 
Total Playing | Playi Non-play- | (rota Totals” 
players pert! 8 's non-part' s) 
Boys (1091) | 526 565 739 (130) 1830 
Girls (1229) 3h 795 601 (1396) 1830 
Totals | (2320) | 960 1360 130 (2700) 3660 
Table 21 
Total participation by ability to sing or play 
Total | Able Able Non-able (Total Totals 
able part's | non-part's| non-part's| non-parts rs 
udy 
Singers | (264) | 2119 525 1016 | (151) 3660 
Instr's | (1330) 960 1360 13.0 (2700) 3660 


In the preceding tables, the singers and players are 
not limited to those currently studying. While a low 
study factor may indicate comparative inability to per- 
form, it does indicate the desire to perform. 

It was thought worth while to extract the solo par- 
ticipations in both vocal and instrumental groups. ‘The 
basis for this decision lies in the suggestion of a promi- 
nent music educator that, as children advance beyond 
the more informal stages of their music training, their 
opportunities for performing alone become more and 
more limited. He predicted that we might find a con- 
siderable proportion of young people who would be 
eager to take part in informal recitals in which the 
over-all standards were not so severe as to be embar- 
rassing. He termed them “progress recitals.” 
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To clarify the implications of Tables 22, 23, and 24 
we can borrow and preview some of the material to be 
presented later. An important factor in the totals of 
those who sing but do not participate is the absence o1 
adequate facilities for group participation in many 
schools—not always the small ones. This is also an 
important factor in the instrumental participation 
tables. Of all the instrumentalists, the pianists (almost 
completely left out of group work) are the principal 
non-participating performers. 

With regard to the solo appearances, the great pro- 
portion of the singers and players who have the oppor- 
tunity to perform alone do so at occasional private 
recitals. 
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Table 22 
Solo vocal participation by ability to sing 
Solo Non- Totals 
Total Singing Total 
singers non-parts | non-parts oe 
Boys (1252) 18 123) 578 (1812) 1830 
Girls (1812) 30 1362 4.36 (1800) 1830 
Totals (306), ) 48 2596 1016 (3612) 3660 
Table 23 
Solo instrumental participation by ability to play 
Total Playing Non-playing Total 
non-part'! s|non-part's non-part's Study 
2 Boys (1092) 98 993 739 (1732) | 1830 
: Girls (1229) 18), 1045 601 (164.6) 1830 
Totals (2320) 282 2038 1340 (3378) 3660 
Table 2k 
Solo participation by ability to play or sing 
Total | Able solo] Able solo Non-able Total Totals 
able part's non-parts non-part's | non-part's 
Singers | (26) 18 2596 1016 (3612) 3660 
Instr. (2320) 282 2038 130 (3378) 3660 


A st idy of where the young people take part in music 
turns out to be a tremendous tribute to the American 
school system and to the dedicated music educators who 
have so long campaigned to make and keep music an 


integral part of school life. It also proves something of 
a commentary on the small use our churches are making 
of the youthful group-trained voices available to them. 


Table 25 
Place of participation 
School Church Elsewhere Totals 
Boys 1208 89 125 1422 
: Girls 1299 165 176 160 
: Totals 2507 25h, 301 3062 


Table 25 is concerned only with number of partici- 
ce pations and bears no exact relationship to the number 
E participating. Wherever place of participation has been 
mentioned it has been included. 
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With few exceptions, the teen-agers reported their 
preferences in music. Many gave two and three choices, 
in order, although most of the preferences were ex- 


tracted from the essay material. The categories in which 
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these have been placed were in large part those named _ semi-classical preferences were relegated to the Popular 
in the reports. The seemingly accepted “classical” and column, which contains everything from Spike Jones 

“i “popular” headings were standard throughout. For to sentimental ballads. The Religious heading is self- 

urposes of general presentation, five divisions were explanatory and the Folk column contains much legiti- 
established—Classical, Popular, Religious, Folk, and All mate folk preference but is in the main a thumping 
Music. Classical, as a category, was made rather severe | euphemism for hillbilly music. Table 26 contains first 
— in standards and contains only those who reported a choices only. 
decided preference for serious music. Even the so-called 
Table 26 
7 Music preferences ----first choices only 
He Pop. | Class. Relig. Folk | All music No expr. Totals 
Boys 760 369 61 2h9 160 231 1830 
wisiei 730 | 519 8 =| 125 219 153 1830 

Totals |1h90 | 888 145 37h 379 384, 3660 

.~ A detailed breakdown of all choices, under a much 50 per cent of the attitudes reported, however, were 
wider variety of headings, is now being completed. It direct and completely understandable. After several 

7 will reveal a startling catholicity of music enjoyment— _ pilot studies were made, these attitudes grouped them- 
an acceptance of “music-for-occasion” rather than even __ selves into workable categories. 

7 the beginnings of the “reject-everything-not-cultural” Under Listening Attitudes there are eight—General 
approach. Among the choices by type of performance, (undefined) Enjoyment, Physical (in terms of physical 
band music will emerge as a great favorite. _ sensations), Intellectual (objective, critical, technically 

By far the most difficult area of the study to categorize understanding), Visual (pictorial imagery), Spiritual 

“ai was the section dealing with listening, performing, and _ (religious, devotional connotation), Self-substitution 
studying attitudes. As might be expected, a fairly large | (sublimation of self as performer), Mood (relaxation, 

, proportion of those reporting could not easily analyze escape), and Dislike. Totals in each of the attitude 

— and express their feelings, and did not state them tables (27, 28 and 2q) refer to the number of attitudes 
succinctly enough to permit their classification under _ reported and should not be related directly to the num- 

_ any but a general “like” or “dislike” heading. Some __ ber of individuals reporting. 

og Table 27 

Listening attitudes 

r oO 

ing General| Physicel| Intell-| Visual| Spirit-|self |Mood-| Dislike | Totals 

em. en joy- ectual ual substi} Escape 

ment tution 
Boys 1072 205 135 61 32 3 367 16 1891 
Girls 94.1 286 155 77 34 12 4h 2 1921 
Totals 2013 491 290 138 66 15 781 18 3812 
At least two points in the above table seem worthy from those for listening. In place of Self-Substitution, 

7 of special attention. The column which indicates relaxa- _a column is devoted to Self-Importance and a classifica- 
tion and escape as a listening attitude expresses, more tion has been added for those who express lack of con- 

“| strongly than the figures show, tensions and nervous __ fidence in their ability to perform or undue nervousness 
fatigue which could be of serious interest to those con- _ while appearing. Many of these are young people who 

— cerned with the health of high school students. report that they enjoy singing or playing in groups 

Considering the age of those reporting, the number __ but are terrified at performing alone. By far the largest 
1eir of Intellectual Attitudes seems rather high, especially number, however, enjoys the importance of participa- 
ces, since the researchers were strict in their interpretation _ tion and welcome the opportunity to appear. (Reference 
ex- of what constituted such an attitude. was made to this in the discussion of solo performance 

‘ich The Performing Attitudes vary only in some headings _ following Table 21.) 
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Those who did not perform but “would like to” were 
included under General Enjoyment for their expressed, 
if subjunctive, pleasure. The column headed Dislike is 
largely occupied by those who “don’t perform and don’t 
want to.” 

Unusual and perhaps worth noting are the small 


group which accompanies its performance with visual 
imagery and those who interpret their performance atti- 
tudes in terms of physical sensations, While more or less 
expected in listening attitudes, they seem especially 
interesting in the field of performance. 


Table 28 
Performing attitudes 


enjoy- 
sensation] ectual | pictorial 


General) physical |Intell-| Visual |Spirit-|S¢1f- | Mood- | Lack of |Dislike| Totals 
ual 


import=| Escape| confidence 


(attitudes) 
ance 


Boys 1106] 35 36 1 1, |285 | 135 1890 | 211] 2003 
Girls | 1211] 3, |62 | 6 26 {427 | 162] 106 | 60] 209, 
Totals | 2317| 69 | 98 7 ho |712 | 297] 286 | 271 | 4097 


The distribution of Study Attitudes (see Table 28) 
required a somewhat different approach. It was neces- 
sary first to understand that it is an exceptional teen- 
ager who enjoys long sieges of practice. If scales, exer- 
cises, and sight-reading were accepted as criteria for 
music study attitudes, the result, according to the young 


thirty or more essays, as a “necessary evil.” 

The motives for study and the feelings about it were 
well-defined and obvious—Personal Pleasure (the unde- 
fined enjoyment), Career Ambition, Personal Ambition 
(almost exclusively economic), and Social Motives. The 
Unfavorable Attitude group includes the distinterested 


people, would be an unhappy commentary. Most of 
them sensibly reported their attitudes toward music 
study as a whole—accepting practice, as described in 


and those who dislike the study, whether or not they 
had attempted it. (See Table 29.) 


Table 29 
Study attitudes 
Personal | Career Personal | Social Unfavorable Totals 
pleasure ambition | ambition | motives | attitudes attitudes 
Boys 1030 158 10 80 7h 1752 
Girls 1246 209 13 10h. 20h. 1776 
Totals 2276 367 23 18h, 678 3528 


Each of the foregoing twenty-nine tables is subject to 
further analysis and refinement of detail. Each also is 
capable, when cross-compared with others, of revealing 
pointed and useful facts. It is the opinion of the re- 
search group that only the broadest conclusions should 


be drawn from these over-all tables. They will not 
achieve their full purpose until they may be used as 
reference and background for the conclusive sub-studies 
to come. 


PRESERVE THIS COPY OF MUSIC JOURNAL .. . 


It is recommended that readers preserve this 
copy of Music Journal because of the refer- 
ence value which the twenty-nine tables in 
these pages will have in relation to the sub- 
studies which will begin in the next issue. 
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The Best Band News of the Year! 
TWO NEW RODGERS AND HAMMERSTEIN BAND SELECTIONS 


THE KING AND I HIGHLIGHTS FROM “STATE FAIR” 
Compiled and transcribed by Compiled and transcribed by 
ROBERT RUSSELL BENNETT ' PAUL YODER 
A concert-size selection with all the “hit” songs An octavo-size selection of the eternally re- 
from this latest Rodgers and Hammerstein freshing melodies from this prize-winning pic- 
triumph. It contains all the important melodies: ture score. In this short medley are all the tunes 
I Whistle A Happy Tune which come to mind automatically ; 


We Kiss In A Shadow 


Hello Young Lovers It’s A Grand Night For Singing 


Write for our Thematic Catalogue of “Musical Show Selections For Band” 


WILLIAMSON MUSIC INC. 


RKO BUILDING ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


March Of The Siamese Children It Might As Well Be Spring 
Shall We Dance, etc. All I Owe loway 
Duration: 10 Minutes Duration: 4:15 Minutes 
Standard Band ...... $6.50 Symphonic Band ....$9.00 Standard Band ...... $2.50 Symphonic Band ... .$4.00 
Conductor ......... 1.00 Extra Parts ......... .40 30 


QUALITY OF 
NATIONAL FAME Armstrong flutes are chosen 
by more buyers than any 
other make! 


NG COMPAN 
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DETROIT WAY 


(Continued from page 9) 


Community of Metropolitan Detroit 
in support of its activities.” 

When Mr. Ford was asked to head 
a drive to raise $250,000 among the 
citizens of Detroit for the re-estab- 
lishment of the orchestra he said 
that it simply could not be done 


through old procedures of solicita-- 


tion. But he did say that he would 
be willing to tackle the job along 
lines established by the United 


Foundation in its successful fund- 
raising campaigns in Detroit. 

It was decided that plans should 
be made for a three-year period and 
that $250,000 would be required 
yearly from sponsors. Each sponsor 
was limited to a top figure of $10,- 
000 per year (with the exception of 
the city of Detroit). Each sponsor 
automatically became a member of 
the Board of Directors and also of 
the Policy and Finance Committee. 
Thus, all sponsoring organizations 
are on equal voting basis and there 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


Baritone Solo and Mixed Chorus 


SATB 
Truly a monumental work 
Music by EMANUEL MIDDLETON 
Price 30c 


Orchestral score and — available for performance 


For Solo Voice 
Little Boy How Old Are You? 


(Suitable for Christmas) 


High voice. Price 60c 


Love's No Longer A Mystery 
(Delightful little love song. 
May be used for program or encore.) 


High voice. Price 50c 


Send in your order today. 


EMANUEL MIDDLETON 
Music Publisher, B.M.I1. Affiliate 
2503 - 2nd Ave., Box 2979, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


MIXED VOICES 


SATB 
Go Tell It On The Mountains 


(Suitable for Christmas or general use) 
Price 20c 


Some Times | Feel Like a 
Motherless Child 
Price 20c 


Little Boy How Old Are You? 
Price 20c 


AMERICAN DRUMMER 


by \ar 


SS SSS 


MERCURY MUSIC CORPORATION 
47 W 63rd St. Mew ¥ 


% 


PHIL GRANT, one of America’s foremost performers and 
educational authorities on percussion instruments has written 


A NEW METHOD FOR SNARE DRUM— 


ALL AMERICAN 


is ideal both for individual and class 
instruction. Slow, gradual progress 
—training in musical understanding 
—interesting solo material—many 
excellent exercises—copious _ illus- 
trations—splendid results as self- 
instructor or when used by teachers 
who are not percussion specialists. 


75c 


MERCURY MUSIC CORPORATION 


47 W. 63rd Street, New York 23, N 


can be no charge of domination by 
any one of them. The 26 groups 
who are listed as sponsors with an 
annual payment of $10,000 for three 


years are: Briggs Manufacturing 
Co., Bundy Tubing Company, 
Chrysler Corporation, Cunningham 
Drug Stores, Detroit Bank, Detroit 
Edison Company, Detroit Federa- 
tion of Musicians, City of Detroit, 
Detroit News, Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Ford Foundation, General 
Motors Corporation, Great Lakes 
Steel Corporation, J. L. Hudson 
Company, S. S. Kresge Company 
(Kresge Foundation), McGregor 
Fund, Manufacturers National 
Bank, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Company, National Bank of De- 
troit, Packard Motor Car Company, 
Parke, Davis & Company, Pfeiffer 
Brewing Company, Sam’s Incorpo- 
rated, Stroh Brewery Company, 
Women’s Association for the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, and Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals Corporation. De- 
troit Trust Company and McLouth 
Steel Corporation are associate spon- 
sors with $5,000 annual payments. 

The Women’s Organization for 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra is 
now conducting a campaign for 
$100,000 among individuals and spe- 
cial groups such as lawyers and doc- 
tors. There is every wish to include 
the smaller contributor in the plan 
and to make him feel his importance 
in the scheme of things—at the same 
time realizing that there is need for 
strong basic support of the kind 
that he cannot afford. 


Ticket Sales 


The ticket sales campaign has 
much of the same flavor as the fund 
raising. Every effort is being made 
to enlist the aid of individuals and 
groups who look upon a symphony 
orchestra as an indigenous part of 
the daily life of the community 
rather than an opportunity for dis- 
play of social and financial prestige. 
A recent meeting for organization 
of ticket sales brought together pres- 
idents of banks, police department 
representatives, public library  per- 
sonnel, and delegates from the Wait- 
er and Waitress Union—all of them 
interested in securing the greatest 
possible support from their segment 
of the Detroit scene. 

Mr. Ford, Jerome Remick, and 
others who have assumed greatest 
responsibility in this re-birth of an 
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orchestra have done their work in 
a quiet, unobtrusive manner. They 
have avoided personal testimonials 
and praise. It is their firm convic- 
tion that the time has come for the 
people, all the people, of Detroit to 
feel ownership in the orchestra. 
They spell the word “culture,” not 
“CULTURE.” And as Howard Har- 
rington, new manager of the new 
orchestra, says: 

“We want the man on the assem- 
bly line to feel entirely at ease in 
walking right from his job into our 
concerts.” 


musician, painter, and actor, and 
will pave the way for more ambi- 
tious projects. In these productions 
it is hoped that preconceptions as to 
how an opera is done at the Met or 
at any other place will be dropped 
and the work approached with a 
completely fresh point of view, free 
from what anyone has seen or heard 
before, letting the demands of the 
score and the libretto be the sole 
guides. With one or two seasons of 
activity, allowing the singers to 
interchange roles and work together, 


and the technicians to alternate jobs, 
a unified group of singing actors and 
crew will be created that form the 
nucleus of a musical theatre. Experi- 
ence will be acquired, outlets for 
talented singers will be “right at 
home,” and an audience will be 
oriented to the idea of having their 
own musical theatre right in their 
backyard. 

Of course that last statement pre- 
supposes a smooth way to success 
that in reality never happens, but 
that such an organization can func- 


AT THIS TIME OF WRITING 
DETROIT IS ORGANIZING 
ITS RESOURCES. WHAT IM- 
PACT WILL THE NEW OR- 
CHESTRA HAVE ON THE 
COMMUNITY? MUSIC JOUR- 
NAL WILL REPORT TO ITS 
READERS AFTER THE OPEN- 
ING OF THE SEASON. 


COMMUNITY OPERA 


(Continued from page 25) 


Mother of Us All and Gounod’s The 
Incredible Physician. All of these 
operas can be performed with a 
minimum of sets and with a two- 
piano accompaniment. ‘They offer 
as many problems in_ stagecraft, 
dramatics, and coordination as do 
the “grand” operas, but they are not 
weighty, elaborate, or overly long. 
A new company that attempts La 
Bohéme, Aida, or even Faust will 
find the going so discouraging that 
the project will either be doomed or 
the result will show all too clearly 
that these works are beyond the 
scope of beginning opera producers. 
In setting up the organization, the 
drama students will impart their 
knowledge of the theatre and_be- 
lievable stage techniques and_ will 
supervise the lighting (which gains 
in importance with stylized produc- 
tions as on this depends the crea- 
tion of atmosphere when sets are 
limited), while taking charge of 
make-up and all the other problems 
of the: theatre. The art group can 
plan the costumes and sets, and the 
music contingent’s work is obvious. 
And everyone must share the burden 
of sewing, painting, building flats, 
finding props, and the details of 
mounting a production, In operas 
named above, these chores are small- 
scaled but sufficiently knotty to 
prove good training for the singer, 
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DAILY EXERCISES 


SING NOEL 
S.A.T.B. Carol A Capella 


KYRIELLE 
VALSE JOYANCE 
AU FAIT 


By Joseph Catizone . 
ALVERADO / 


By Joseph Catizone . . 


By A. J. White 


By Col. Earl D. Irons 


Hoof Prints—F. Frank 


Music 


VOLKWEIN’S ANNOUNCE 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Scales and Lip Drills for the Slide Trombone. 
By Thomas H. King . . . Price $1.50 


PARADE OF THE SCOUTS 


Arrangement for Four Clarinets with Piano Score. 


By Paul J. Dahm . . . Price .75 


By Herbert Stavely Sammond . . . Price .18 


(Overture to Spring) S.A.T.B. 
By Herbert Stavely Sammond . . . Price .20 


Trumpet Solo with Piano Accpt. 


By Joseph Catizone . . . Price .60 


Trumpet Solo with Piano Accpt. 
. Price .60 


Trumpet Solo with Piano Accpt. 


. Price .60 
JUNIOR HIGH OVERTURE 


Full Band $3.50; Symphonic $5.00 
YOUTHFUL SPIRIT OVERTURE 


Full Band $6.00; Symphonic $9.00 


BAND MARCHES 


U. S. Starry Emblem—W. L. Skaggs 
Lieut. Santelmanns —Geo. Rosenkrans 


Our Favorite —Ben E. Atkisson 


From Ocean to Ocean —H. F. Crumling 
PRICE $1.25 EACH 


\V/o LK WEIN BROS. 


yBLISHERS 


INCORPORATED 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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tion together despite personality, ar- 
tistic, and managerial conflicts has 
been proved in Europe and can be 
proved here. Lack of money is a 
great block to the successful func- 
tioning of a municipal theatre, but 
I have suggested productions that 
cost very little, the major expense 
being the hiring of the theatre, 
printing of tickets, and publicity. 
And now that large business firms 
are beginning to donate sums to the 
support of symphony orchestras, an 
avenue has been opened that can 


lead in the direction of a musical 
theatre. I have often wondered why 
business firms do not choose the sup- 
porting of a symphony or a play- 
house or an opera theatre as a 
medium of advertising. With the 
vast cultural public of America to 
impress, no finer way of doing so 
could be hit upon by big business 
than making a community drama- 
music theatre possible. 

So it is my hope that one of the 
great cultural traditions of the past 
will become for America a great tra- 


A FJreasure House of Band Music! 


JEROME KERN CONCERT BAND FOLIO 


Transcribed by PAUL YODER 


Here is a Band Folio keyed to all the demands of modern band 


programming: 


@ Every melody is top-drawer Jerome Kern 

@ There is maximum usefulness, with compositions to 
meet every mood and tempo 

@ The transcriptions are fairly simple without being 


naive 


© All important solos are cross-cued to meet any 


contingency 


Performed with a reasonable degree of accuracy and taste, 
these compositions will give a full-bodied and rich sound plus 
professional sounding musical ideas. 


Contents 


Who 
THE SONG IS YOU 


THEY DIDN'T BELIEVE ME 


(Trombone or Baritone Solo) 


IVE TOLD EV’RY LITTLE STAR 
Conductor $1.00 


MAKE BELIEVE 


THE WAY YOU LOOK TONIGHT 
(Clarinet Solo} 


SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES 
(Cornet or Trumpet Solo) 


LOOK FOR THE SILVER LINING 
Parts, each .60 


Send for a specimen cornet part 


T. B. HARMS COMPANY 


RKO Building — Rockefeller Center 
New York 20, N. Y. 


dition of the future. We have every- 
thing needed for the creation of 
music-drama centers in our towns— 
talent trained and ready, cultivated 
audiences, and, it is to be hoped, 
business backing—and in the crea- 
tion of such an organization a three- 
fold service is rendered. Talent finds 
its outlet. Audiences are given regu- 
lar music theatre. And opera is 
given a new lease on life. AAA 


OUR CHILD 


(Continued from page 23) 


source, not from us. But you will 
never find either of her parents 
clamping her to the piano bench or 
forcing a violin into her hands; this 
is up to her. We are not interested 
in producing a carbon copy of my- 
self or Carroll; we are interested only 
in producing a human being whose 
own potentialities, talent, and _per- 
sonality are as fully realized as pos- 
sible. 

If, on the other hand, musical 
talent displays itself with the earliest 
training, we will not prevent her 
from continuing lessons, for fear she 
might be headed towards a career. I 
have known many musicians who 
have actually discouraged musical 
training in their children because 
they did not want to see their off- 
spring turning into professionals. 
This, I feel, is just as harmful and as 
premature a decision as forcing a 
child to become a pianist or violinist 
if the talent does not lie along these 
lines. 

If our daughter does show a cer- 


tain sensitivity to music and an apti- | 


tude for an instrument, we shall con- 
tinue her lessons, but at the same 
time not in any way minimize the 
part a normal education should play 
in her earliest development. I feel 
it highly necessary that even with the 
most talented child, music lessons 
should not be accentuated to the 
detriment of schoolroom activities. 
If they are, the parents are taking a 
risk of developing a one-sided indi- 
vidual, who later in life will be at a 
disadvantage both as an artist and as 
a person. It has always been my con- 
tention that a well-rounded educa- 
tion, a knowledge of art, literature, 
science, and the general humanities, 
is essential to the interpretative 
artistry of a musician, How can you 
reach an understanding of Beetho- 
ven if you know nothing except the 
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intricacies of harmony, counter- 

int, and technique? Actually, if a 
child prodigy is not allowed proper 
instruction in early years in other 
fields, he is being hindered from 
ever making that difficult transition 
from adolescent brilliance to mature 
artistry. 

If after several years of musical 
study we find that our youngster 
shows exceptional ability with one 
particular instrument, then we will 
have arrived at the most difficult 
point. All children have a natural 
instinct for imitation, and_ this, 
coupled with any degree of dexter- 
ity, can produce what appears to be 
a future concert performer. But 
there is a very delicate line between 
proficiency and true musicality. Con- 
centrated practicing at this point can 
develop the technique of the child 
but can it develop a future musi- 
cian? Not only would my wife and | 
watch carefully to see if our child 
was dexterous rather than musical, 
but we would consult as many other 
musicians as we felt necessary to de- 
termine this question. How many 
children do you know who at six dis- 
played a technical ability that as- 
tonished everyone, but who, by the 
time they reached fourteen, had 
achieved only mediocrity despite 
years of practice, because other 
talents had come to the fore and 
other interests, innate in the young 
person, had taken the place of their 
precious flair for music? 


Her Decision 


So I intend to study my little 
daughter carefully, to watch for and 
respect her interests rather than be 
dazzled by any early burst’ of talent 
which I might be tempted to enlarge 
at her expense. Although I have 
considered this problem along musi- 
cal lines, I would follow the same 
pattern should she show a precocity 
in painting, dancing, or writing. As 
a matter of fact, the day after her 
birth our good friend Myra Kingsley 
sent as a gift a horoscope of her 
future, which, to our delight told us 
that we have a ballerina in the cra- 
dle! Since we have maintained a 
successful home for seven years with 
two careers moving at full speed, 
I'm sure we can easily make room 
for another should it be in the stars. 
So, if little Allison wants ‘‘to get into 
the act,” she alone will determine it, 
not her parents. AAA 
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SHOW-BAND PLOTS 


(Continued from page 15) 


stands). However, the horizontals 
must be placed close together, since 
we can see through these. Shoulder- 
to-shoulder is proper, or as close to 
that as the number of students will 
permit. 

One other thing: normal vision 
expands immediately from our eyes, 
and where 20 yards might be difficult 
to see all at once at the nearer side- 
line, 40 yards may be covered easily 


in one look at the farther sideline 
without turning the head. 

If you have a band of 250 musi- 
cians, the whole thing is not too 
much of a problem, since any out- 
line or figure can generally be seen, 
providing front lines do not obscure 
those farther back. In large stadia 
(25,000 and up) with seats com- 
pletely around the oval, no forma- 
tion can be set up that will appear 
perfect from every seat in the stands. 

In general, the problem is to help 
those high school and small college 


CARL FISCHER, Ine. 


New Publications for Music Educators 


ACHIEVEMENT Choral Collection 
For SOPRANO, ALTO, and BARITONE 
Compiled and 


A splendid and useful collection for Junior 


Arranged by High groups. There is a delightful variety of 
M.A, (0 3722) Price .40 
SMALL FRY ECKSTEIN 
MELODIES PIANO COURSE 


Ten String Orchestra Pieces 
For Young String Players 


By MAURICE STINE 
Edited by MERLE J. ISAAC 


These numbers sound complete with 
only Violins A, B, and C, but other 
parts round out the ensemble, if 
players are available. 

Conduetor’s Seore (03734) 1.50 
String Parts, Each .50 
Advanced Obbl. Violin (03734A) 
Violin A (03734B) Viola (03734E) 
Violin B (03734C) Cello 03734F) 
Violin € (03734D) Bass (03734G) 
Piano (ad lib.) (03734H) 1.00 


FIDDLING BY THE 
NUMBERS 


A VIOLIN ROTE METHOD 
By SAMUEL BARBAKOFF 


The easiest possible method and the 
simplest of procedures for giving 
youngsters a happy start in class or 
private lessons. 


(03747) 1.25 


IN SIX BOOKS 
By MAXWELL ECKSTEIN 


A New Boon to Piano Teaching 
with Many Surpassing Features 
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bandmasters who have smaller bands 
(40 to 80 men) and lower stands (12 
to 40 feet). In this situation, they 
can now draw on these perspective 
charts and be sure that people who 
never before have been able to dis- 
tinguish a formation will be able to 
see it as we wish. It is for these 
bandmasters and their student musi- 
cians that these charts were de- 
veloped. 

The Freeport High School Band 
is proud to be listed as the first band 
ever to try this perspective approach. 


We all feel it is the really right way 
and that the idea is an important 
addition to the present literature on 
marching or show bands. , 

I suggest you try our new way and 
prove it for yourself. Do not be dis- 
couraged if your first efforts are dif- 
ferent or seem peculiar to your 
bandsmen. The praise of the crowd 
will convince you that you are on 
the right track and that henceforth 
the audience and not a passing flock 
of Florida-bound ducks will appre- 
ciate all your band’s time and effort. 
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HANDS AND 
MUSICIANS 


(Continued from page 11) 


oddly enough, I have known persons 
who have let the “musicians’ hands” 
myth sway the course of their entire 
career. 

Just one example is Dr. Fritz 
Reiner, distinguished conductor of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. 
By looking at his hands, you would 
never think he was a _ conductor. 
They are small, with short, stubby 
fingers. 

“IT started out wanting to be a 
pianist,” said Dr. Reiner, as he posed 
for me. “But my hands, my hands! 
Despairing of my stocky hands, I 
turned from that instrument to the 
baton.” To Dr. Reiner’s chagrin, 
he later learned that Josef Hofmann, 
one o! the greatest pianists of our 
time, also possesses unusually small 
hands, with extremely short, blunt 
fingers. Yet Hofmann didn’t let the 
shape or size of his hands stand in 
his way. On his concert tours, I am 
told, Hofmann takes with him an 
especially built piano. It has keys 
slightly narrower than the standard 
ones; this is because his span is so 
short that he cannot reach an octave 
on a standard keyboard. 

Like Dr. Reiner, Mischa Elman, 
the violinist, has ‘‘unmusical hands” 
in the conventional meaning of the 
phrase only. His hands are square, 
palms broad, wrists strong, fingertips 
blunt. Indeed, when Elman posed 
for me—a rotund little man with a 
brisk, businesslike air—he could have 
passed for an insurance salesman. 
Yet there is no doubt about his bril- 
liant musicianship. 


Unconscious Use 


By and large, I’ve discovered, a 
great many conductors are not overly 
conscious of their hands when at 
work. Because we generally think 
of the conductor in terms of the 
stagey flourishes of his hands, this 
notion seems incredible. Despite 
popular belief, many conductors in- 
sist otherwise. 

“IT am so preoccupied with the 
score and orchestra,” said Sir Ernest 
MacMillan, conductor of the To- 
ronto Symphony Orchestra, as I was 
modelling his hands, “that I am 
completely unconscious of the mo- 
tion of my own hands. But I must 
use them, for how else would the 
musicians follow me?” 
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A variation of the same thought 
was expressed to me by Dean Dixon, 
the young Negro conductor. While 
I was sculpturing his large, but elo- 
quent and sensitive hands, he ex- 
plained: 

“An actress certainly wouldn’t 
stop to look at her hands in the 
middle of a scene, unless the play- 
wright had directed her to do so. 
Her hand gestures unconsciously ac- 
company her words. They are 
trained to help her emphasize the 
words—to aid her in ‘putting the 
message across.’ 

“This applies to the conductor, 
too. He directs with his hands, but 
the direction comes from within. His 
hands are the mere servants, the in- 
terpreters of his will. He is much 
too busy explaining—transmitting 
the message embodied in the mus- 
ical composition—to give conscious 
thought to what his hands are do- 
ing.” 

There are, however, some con- 
ductors who go to extremes when 
considering the relative values of 
their hands to their music. For ex- 
ample, when I asked Maestro Reiner 
what role he thought the hand con- 
tributed to his art, I was amazed 
when he replied crisply, “I attribute 
little importance to them. I can get 
every response from an orchestra by 
a mere nod of the head, or a wink 
of the eye!” 

Ever since he uttered that blas- 
phemy, I have watched his work 
closely. Not that I questioned his 
statement, but my feminine curi- 
osity was aroused. I observed that 
he does indeed use his hands spar- 
ingly. True, his right hand wields 
a baton—though with more restraint 
than that shown by many ether con- 


ductors. As for his left, he uses it 
with moderation. Yet he does use 
his hands. 


Overworked ? 


To take another extreme, some 
conductors are only too conscious of 
the grandiloquent sweep of their 
gestures: Leopold Stokowski, for 
example. I have inspected photo- 
graphs of his hands in my files. And 
1 have watched him in action from 
an orchestra seat in Carnegie Hall, 
from the balcony of the Academy of 
Music in Philadelphia, and from the 
“fish bowl,” or glass-encased booth, 
of the NBC Studios. I feel—un- 
justly perhaps—that Stokowski over- 
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works his hands. It is as though he 
were straining himself to create 
every studiously planned motion. 
Another member of this extremist 
fraternity was Artur Nikisch, the 
gifted Viennese conductor. Joseph 
Szigeti, the violin virtuoso, once 
told me that Nikisch was extremely 
vain about his fingers. ‘No one,” 
said Szigeti, “who listened to Nik- 
isch’s unforgettable musical inter- 
pretations could help being con- 
scious of his pliable, communicative 
hands, which (so wagging tongues 


said) he heavily powdered to make 
them more visible!” 
Instrumentalists, no matter wheth- 
er they play a woodwind, string, or 
percussion, tend to be acutely con- 
scious of their hands. To me, it 
was interesting to note that one of 
the few musicians who regards the 
hands as grotesque, rather than 
beautiful, is Paul Wittgenstein. He 
is the brilliant one-armed pianist for 
whom Maurice Ravel composed the 
famous “Piano Concerto for the 
Left Hand Alone.” When I once 
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asked Wittgenstein his opinion on 
hands, he replied with vehemence. 

“There are dirty hands,” he said, 
“and there are clean ones; there are 
appetizing ones, and disgusting ones 
(especially if someone bites his 
nails). The word ‘disgusting’ which 
I have used reminds me of the cus- 
tom women now have to paint their 
nails purple: barbarous, tasteless 
and disgusting!” From the emo- 
tional overtones in his statement, 
it’s clear that Wittgenstein places 
high value on perfection in a pair 


of hands. 

All the vocalists whose hands I 
have sculptured—whether concert 
artists or Sunday church choir per- 
formers—agree emphatically on the 
importance of hands to their mu- 
sicianship. Truly, many have dis- 
covered, there are occasions when 
the hands can speak louder than the 
voice. 

I once asked a Los Angeles voice 
teacher of some distinction, “Why 
do concert singers always stand on 
the platform with their hands 
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THEORY IN 
COLOR 


BY LUCILLE WILMOT 


Here is a most unique way in 
which to teach the essentials of 
music to the very young beginner. 
Easy, entertaining, made most 
understanding through the use of 
color and pictures. Pictures to 
be colored by child. 


Learn More About These 
Books by Requesting Sam- 
ple Pages. Address Dept. MJ 


289 BLEECKER ST. 
NEW YORK (4, 


clutched to their bosom in a frantic, 
fireman-save-my-child pose?” 

He responded with this rather ob- 
vious, yet interesting, explanation, 
“Nothing else will so distract an 
audience’s attention from the artist’s 
vocal efforts as a pair of groping, 


homeless hands. To spotlight the 
voice, rather than the fluttering fin- 
gers, we voice instructors constantly 
urge our pupils to keep their hands 
safely clasped in front of them.” 

This problem bewilders the pro- 
fessional and the amateur singer 
alike. One celebrated concert bari- 
tone confided to me the difficulties 
he had with his hands. Because he 
thought the pose stilted and _ arti- 
ficial, he belonged to the anti-bosom- 
clutching school. Yet, because of 
his nervousness, he had to find a 
haven for his errant hands when he 
was onstage. Finally, after due ex- 
perimentation, he hit on a curious 
device that he has since used suc- 
cessfully for years. 


Economical, Too 


“I simply press the two side-seams 
of my dress trousers with my _ fin- 
gers,” he says, adding half jokingly, 
“That serves the dual purpose of 
keeping my fingers busy all evening 
and my pants constantly pressed.” 

Margaret Truman is one of the 
concert singers who is much aware 
of the value of hand showmanship. 
Over the past several years, she has 
trained and disciplined her hands 
assiduously to create an effect of 
complete casualness. While I was 
sculpturing her pale, strong, capable- 
looking hands, with their nails 
trimmed short (“Because I’m for- 
ever breaking them when I play the 
piano,” she says), she told me of her 
continuing interest in the eloquent 
use of hands. 

“I once saw Lynn Fontanne, the 
great actress, in a play,” said Miss 
Truman. “I was fascinated by a 
scene in which she types a letter. 
And do you know, it was the first 
time I’d noticed anybody put genu- 
ine grace into that chore!” 

Lily Pons, like few other vocalists, 
takes full advantage of the dramatic 
value of her hands. In her stage 
performances, she uses them like 
charmed instruments. Even when 
she rests them statically on her chest, 
she can still create an effect of rhyth- 
mical grace. Her hands fall into 
the realm of what we imagine to be 
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“artistic type” hands. They are, 
without doubt, one of the most 
beautiful pairs of hands I have ever 
sculptured. They are soft, delicate, 
narrow-palmed, and_long-fingered. 
She keeps her nails long, painstak- 
ingly manicured, and brightly pol- 
ished to focus attention on their 
loveliness. 

“She is not seal: vain about her 
hands,” an intimate friend of hers 
once disclosed to me. “But, on the 
other hand, she is by no means un- 
aware of them.” 

Not only musical artists, but 
artists in other fields who listen to 
music, respect the virtuosity of a 
pair of hands in action. This uni- 
versality of hand appreciation is il- 
lustrated by Joe Louis, whose crafts- 
manship as a heavyweight boxer is 
not so divorced from the techniques 
of music as you might think. 

When Mr. Louis posed for me at 
his training camp at Pompton Lake, 
New Jersey, he kept listening grave- 
ly to a series of fine Louis Armstrong 
jazz records playing on his phono- 


graph. I was taken aback by his 
hands. To be sure, they are power- 
ful; but they are also smooth- 


skinned, medium-sized, with fingers 
almost delicate. 

“Your hands aren’t as huge as I 
expected,” I told him. ‘Nor are 
they as battered up as I’d imag- 
ined!” 

His reply, I feel, is pertinent to 
all professional and amateur mu- 
sicians. “In this business,” Louis 
said, “it doesn’t matter whether you 
have big, small, or medium-sized 
hands. What you've got to have is 
educated hands.” AAA 


MICE YODEL 


(Continued from page 21) 
sing a few notes. And the white- 
footed mouse can be taught to sing 
like a canary.” 

Perhaps the answer to the ques- 
tion may suggest something for you 
to do in long winter evenings. 
Round up your mice (particularly 
the species with white feet) and 
hold choir practice! 

There is no question about the in- 
telligence of the average dog, so why 
should he not include music in his 


achievements? Consider the little 
cocker spaniel in Detroit called 
Poco by his musical mistress. Poco 


(now deceased) was always the life 
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of the party. He was a bit temper- 
amental, refusing to sing unless the 


setting was right. He was at his 
best when lights were low, and pre- 
ferred only the flickering light from 
the fireplace. 

When guests were settled around 
the fire, Poco’s mistress would put 
him on her lap, gently stroke his 
throat, and talk to him in low tones 
to assure him it was time to sing. 
Poco would then ease into an aria 
type of song which had wide range. 
The tone was clear, rich, and full; 


the composition was, of course, orig- 
inal. Up and down the scale he 
went with a sort of slide trombone 
effect. Poco always held his audi- 
ence in the palm of his paw! 

To top all musical dog stories, 
there’s Pudgie, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. The newspaper reporter who 
interviewed this four-year-old toy 
shepherd, writes that Pudgie plays 
“expertly and without mistake on 
cathedral chimes, such tunes as 
‘Silver Threads Among the Gold,’ 
and ‘Blue Bells of Scotland.’ ” 
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According to the story, Pudgie’s 
mistress handed the reporter a book 
of tunes and said, ‘Pick one. Pudgie 
can play almost anything in the 
book.” The reporter then selected 
“Nearer My God to Thee.” The 
book was placed on the rack, opened 
to the hymn, without a word being 
said, and Pudgie began to play. 
And not one note did he miss! 

After the rendition, the reporter 
was informed that Pudgie is easy to 
teach, learning more quickly than 
the average child; and that she is 


right-handed, evidencing a__ little 
more difficulty in executing the 
music with her left paw than with 
her right. (Let’s give her time. 
She'll whip that technical obstacle 
in no time at all—a dog of her in- 
telligence! Yes, sir!) 

If felines, amphibians, canines, 
rodents, and birds are musical— 
either as listeners or performers— 
why not insects? Most of us have 
heard the song of the mosquito, but 
I'm sure we'll agree that most of 
these little pests are monotones. In- 
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sects may not be acceptable _per- 
formers, but a story of a musically 
discriminating spider has been 
handed down to us which should 
jolt our thinking a bit and raise our 
opinion of this little insect that is 
usually in ill repute. 

It is said that when Paderewski 
was a young music student, de- 
pressed, and laden with the burden 
of a great financial struggle, he prac- 
ticed daily, hours on end, in a semi- 
dark room, wondering what the fu- 
ture held, and whether he should 
continue the study of piano. 

One day as he played an exercise 
in thirds, a spider dropped from the 
ceiling on his long silken thread, 
and stopped directly in front of 
Paderewski, who later told friends 
he could look right into the eyes of 
the little fellow. He changed his 
exercise to a succession of fifths, and 
the spider scuttled back up the fila- 
ment. This procedure continued 
for days—in fact the days went 
into weeks. Paderewski deliberately 
played the exercise in thirds to get 
the little spider that he now thought 
of as his friend to come down and 
pay him a visit. If he wanted the 
spider to leave, he would play the 
exercise in fifths, whereupon the vis- 
itor would seem to become angry 
and leave in a huff. The peculiar 
“friendship” with the spider en- 
couraged Paderewski, assuaged his 
loneliness, gave him confidence, and 
afforded him amusement. 


Don't fancy I exaggerate— 
I got my news from the Chinese 
plate. 


A national magazine tells us that 
the farmer and the hen go to a lot 
of trouble to produce an egg. Not 
only does the poultry raiser feed his 
hens well, keep them warm, and pro- 
tect them from disease, but he also 
“beguiles them with soothing music” 
to increase egg production. 

A newspaper carried a story some 
time ago about an especially stub- 
born mule in Somerville, Tennessee, 
that refuses to pull the plough if the 
farmer does not sing to him. 

This Tennessee mule is no more 
stubborn than Stormy, a sensitive, 
fiery Arabian stallion whose stable 
residence is located just out of East 
Lansing, Michigan. It all started 
one day when his owner decided to 
ride him around a four-mile square 
for exercise. Stormy wanted com- 
pany; he did not want to be alone! 
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He tried to show his feelings on the 
matter by throwing a “rearing” tem- 
per tantrum in wild west fashion. 
But his rider, an excellent horse- 
woman, wouldn’t let him get his 
head down. Finally she thought of 
singing, and started with “I’ve Got 
Spurs That Jingle, Jangle’! It was 
magic! Stormy straightened himself 
out and started to walk. Now, 
whenever he acts up, his rider knows 
the remedy—a tune, preferably a 
jaunty one. 

You don’t believe all these stories? 
Well, 


The old Dutch clock, it told me so, 
And that is how I came to know. 
AAA 


ANGELS SING 


(Continued from page 19) 


Thus, a month before National 
Music Week in 1945, Los Angeles 
found itself with a Bureau of Music, 
a small staff, an office, an infinites- 
imal budget—and no music or 
music units. Within a month Lewis 
had whipped together a Music Week 
program on the steps of the city hall, 
with Jeannette MacDonald as solo- 
ist, the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment Band to provide an accom- 
paniment, and a 200-voice chorus 
(including many Mexican children), 
hastily recruited but remarkably 
well-trained by Roger Wagner, later 
appointed supervisor of the Bureau’s 
youth chorus activities. Wagner, 
then thirty-one, was a French-born 
but locally brought-up student of 
Dupré and Toch, rapidly emerging 
as an outstanding choral leader with 
a particular flair for handling and 
creating enthusiasm in young peo- 
ple. The off-the-cuff aspects of this 
first Bureau “production” will be 
realized when it is chronicled that 
in several instances Wagner reached 
into his own pocket to buy white 
shirts, ties, and even shoes for some 
of the poorer but nonetheless en- 
thusiastic members of this first youth 
chorus. The program was enthusi- 
astically received, not only by the 
general public, but (fortunately) by 
the City Council, which was about 


to vote on budget appropriations for | 


the forthcoming 1945-46 fiscal year. 
Thanks to this first event and its re- 
ception, the Bureau was enabled 
spend $15,500 for its first real year 
of operation—from July 1, 1945 
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through June 30, 1946. 

This permitted the engagement of 
competent part-time directors for 
the several youth choruses which 
were formed later in 1945 and in 
1946; the organization of a Greater 
Los Angeles Chorus of several hun- 
dred voices trained by Dr. Hugo 
Strelitzer, which sang the Beetho- 
ven Ninth Symphony under Leo- 
pold Stokowski’s direction in Holly- 
wood Bowl in the summer of 1945; 
the presentation of a nationally 
broadcast Christmas-time program 


by the combined youth choruses; 
and the purchase of the beginnings 
of a choral library. 

Future articles in this series will 
detail the specific problems and ac- 
tivities of the youth and adult cho- 
ruses, community sings, band con- 
certs, and various special events 
which the Bureau of Music came to 
sponsor, together with discussions of 
its administrative and budgetary 
problems and the Bureau's future 


role in Los Angeles’ cultural growth. 
AAA 
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(TTBB #82157)—T. Beatson .................... 16 
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SKIP TO MY LOU (SAB +88064)— 
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makes “doubling” a pleasurél 
Arrange trial at your dealer’s to- 
day, or write for complete Marti ia 
Freres catalog—showing Bb cla - 
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She Loves Sing 


ELIZABETH OGREN 


HIS is the story of Alma 

Schwamb, a pretty, petite blond 
singer who is the only non-profes- 
sional member of the American 
Theatre Wing Hospital Committee. 
During the past eight years Alma 
has given 437 performances in vet- 
erans’ hospitals, an average of more 
than one a week. Alma’s talents 
placed a professional career in music 
within her grasp, but instead she 
elected to use her music for fun. 

It all began a number of years ago 
when this friendly, Missouri-born 
girl moved to New York with her 
husband. The city was like the An- 
cient Mariner’s ocean to Alma — 
people, people, everywhere, but not 
a friend in sight. She had lived with 
loneliness before, for her husband’s 
job meant moving often. Her usual 
method of carving a life for herself 
in a new community had been to 
take a job as a church organist and 
participate in the musical life of 
the city. But now she was tired of 
playing the organ, having studied 
the instrument since her high school 
days and played in churches through 
her college days at William Jewell 
College in her home town of Liberty, 
Missouri. When a friend suggested 
that she study voice with a leading 
New York teacher, Alma needed no 
persuasion. 

Her vocal studies were a great 
challenge to her and she practiced 
many long hours. After about five 
years of scales, exercises, theory, and 
harmony for Alma her music teacher 
faced her with the question so many 
singers must answer: Was she will- 
ing to pay the price and make the 
sacrifices of a concert career, or did 
she wish to use her music for her 
personal pleasure? 

Alma was astounded at the 
thought of a full-fledged career in 
music. The lust for fame had never 
plagued her. “There was no decision 
to make, really,” she says simply. 
Elizabeth Ogren is a free-lance radio 
and story writer who lives and works 
in New York City. 


“Music has never been anything but 
fun for me, and that’s all it ever 
will be.” 

As her voice matured, Alma sang 
at benefits for War Relief and Red 
Cross, and at private concerts for 
her friends, but her musical life 
didn’t begin until 1943, when she 
was approached by Virginia Chau- 
venet, then Head of the Hospital 
Division of the American Theatre 
Wing. Mrs. Chauvenet asked Alma 
to give an informal concert of popu- 
lar music in the wards at Halloran 
Hospital. Although Alma’s_reper- 
toire was mostly classical, Howard 
Kubik, Alma’s genial accompanist, 
‘lowed that if they could learn Schu- 
bert and Mozart they could master 
Tin-Pan Alley tunes too. Together 
they worked up a concert and their 
first date was scheduled. 

“That’s a night I’ll never forget!” 
says Alma. “I knew many of the 
men had been seriously wounded and 
I didn’t trust my emotions. At the 
door of the first ward I froze. That 
made Howard mad! ‘Why you big 
baby, I brought you here to sing to 
these soldiers and by gosh you're 
going to sing!’ I was furious at him 
—but I sang.” 

Since then Alma, usually accom- 
panied by Howard, has entertained 
weekly at the veterans’ hospitals — 
Marine Hospital, Kingsbridge, St. 
Albans, Brooklyn Naval, Halloran, 
Castlepoint tubercular, Ellis Island, 
and Northport Psychiatric. Her 
repertoire, once operatic arias and 
art songs, now includes over 600 
popular songs — among them all the 
newest songs on the Hit Parade, 
numbers from such Broadway musi- 
cals as Guys and Dolls and South 
Pacific, and such old favorites as 
“Dinah,” “Blue Room,” “I’d Love 
to Live in Loveland.” Often the pa- 
tients join Alma in singing barber- 


- shop harmony numbers, but some- 


times they just listen quietly, re- 
questing their favorite songs. To 
tease her the men may try to “stop” 
her with their requests, but the 
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don’t succeed very often. Her water- 
loo one night, however, was “Who 
Put the Overalls in Mrs. Murphy’s 
Chowder?” 

Perhaps the most difficult appear- 
ances Alma and Howard have made 
were at Mitchell Field Hospital at 
the peak of World War II. The 
wounded boys were flown to Mitchell 
directly from European battlefields. 
Alma and Howard were often the 
first Americans the boys saw other 
than the medical staffs. They tried 
to bring their music to as many as 
possible, sometimes covering seven 
wards and offering as many as eighty 
songs in an evening. It was hard 
work — hard on the feet, hard on the 
vocal cords, hard on the heart — 
but Alma loved it and every night 
there was at least one heart-warming 
experience to take home. One night 
she was singing for a ward of bed 
patients and all the boys began to 
join in — all but one swarthy chap. 
“He’s an Italian prisoner,” an Amer- 
ican patient explained. “Awful 
homesick, I guess. Doesn’t under- 
stand English. Gosh, can’t you sing 
something in Italian?” 

“Well, sure,” said Alma, and 
reaching back into her classical rep- 
ertoire she stood at the foot of the 
boy’s bed and sang an Italian lulla- 
by, “El Mio Bambino.” “Mio Bam- 
bino!” he exclaimed, and began 
chattering in Italian of his faraway 
baby son. 


Mental Help 


Alma is not a musical therapist, 
but there is therapy in her work. 
One night when she was singing in 
a psychiatric ward the attendant in- 
dicated a patient. “That boy is a 
singer. Lost his memory. Hasn’t even 
talked for months.” The lad’s face 
was clamped shut; his eyes were open 
but unseeing. 

“Would you like to sing with 
me?” asked Alma. At first there was 
no response. Then, “Can’t sing,” he 
mumbled. “Well how about choos- 
ing a number for me?” At first he 
made no reply, but finally requested 
“The Last Rose of Summer.” He 
sang only one bar that night, pro- 
tested he couldn’t remember the 
words, but every time she visited the 
ward he sang a little more and one 
night went through the entire song. 
Soon after that Alma missed him 
from the group. The boy had been 
discharged. His memory had begun 
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. -WOMEN'S VOICES (SSA) .......Harry R. Wilson ... .20 


..MEN'S VOICES (TTBB) .........Harry R. Wilson ... .20 


..MIXED VOICES (SAB) . 


Harry R. Wilson ... .20 


-MIXED VOICES (SATB) .........Harry R. Wilson ... .20 


..DANCE ORCHESTRA Warrington. 75 
.. SMALL DANCE ORCH. 8 PCS. ...Dick Jacobs ....... .60 
VOCAL ORCH. ................Joe Leahy 
CONCERT BAND ............ David Bennett 
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CONCERT PIECES 


by Clare Grundman 


Full Score $8.00 
Full Score $2.50 


arr. by Norman Richardson 


Full Score $5.00 
Full Score $1.25 


MARCHES 


by Joseph Bergeim 
For each title: Full Band $1.25 


P. O. BOX 418 


| “THE BLUE-TAIL FLY” 


Full Band with Full Score $5.50; Symphonic Band with of choral and 


“MY LADY GREENSLEEVES” 


Full Band with Full Score $3.75; Symphonic Band with 


“OLD VIENNA” and “BAND SHOW” 
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complete listing 
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ANCORDION, | INC. 
Eighth we, New York 
Factory: 22-14 Ave., Long Islan 


to return after recalling Alma’s 
song. 

Mental wards hold no fear for 
Alma. One night she and Howard 
were locked in a pitch black room 
with forty or fifty maniacs! The two 
entertainers had just entered the 
ward, when the lock clicked behind 
them. Then before they could get 
their bearings, the lights went out. 
A scream would have loosed pande- 
monium, but Alma barely refrained 
when she saw the glowing tips of 
the men’s cigarettes converging to- 
ward her. Speaking firmly on the 
crest of fear, she said, ‘Howard, 
where are you?” 

“Over here,” came a faint reply. 

“Please light a match.” By its dim 
light they found their way to the 
piano. 

“Now sing,” Howard whispered, 
and she burst into “I’m Looking 
Over a Four-Leaf Clover” in a quay- 
ering voice. Someone laughed and 
the tension eased. An attendant soon 
came with a candle and Alma sang 
for over an hour by its light, until 
the power, cut off by a storm, was 
restored. 


Interest in People 


Fssential to Alma’s hospital work 
is her genuine interest in people, 
tempered with a detachment and 
lack of curiosity without which she 
would be far less valuable. Ask her 
what happened to the Italian war 
prisoner, or the shell-shocked boy 
and she'll reply, ““Why I don’t know. 
I never asked.” She doesn’t question. 
She knows instinctively that knowl- 
edge of their personal tragedies would 
so drain her emotionally that she 
could no longer fill their need for 
contact with a happy, normal per- 
son. 

In general it is the deep appre- 
ciation from the patients that keeps 
Alma going night after night. But 
her public is a world of sick men 
and often they’re ill-humored. 

“Don’t put that piano by my bed,” 
snapped a patient one evening as 
Alma entered the ward, with How- 
ard wheeling the piano behind her. 
“T don’t like music.” 

“Mind if I sing to the other boys?” 
Alma asked, smiling warmly. “Yap 
all you want, but I don’t have to 
listen,” he replied and hid his face 
in a book. Howard pushed the piano 
to the other end of the room and 
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Alma sang a few songs. Soon the 
ward was rocking with music and 
Alma caught the protestor peeking 
out from behind his book. 

“Like to hear something special?” 
asked Alma. Reluctantly he asked 
for “Margie,” and soon he was sing- 
ing loud and lustily with his fellow 
patients. Alma never reminded him 
by word or look that he “didn’t 
like music.” 

Not long ago Alma was due to be 
hospitalized for a serious operation. 
Not thinking, she scheduled a sing- 
ing date the night before. Everything 
went fine until a boy requested “The 
Old Rugged Cross.” Knowing how 
difficult that childhood hymn would 
be for her emotionally Howard 
said, “You're not going to sing that 
are you?” 

“Well, sure, he asked for it,” was 
Alma’s unhesitating reply. She sang 
every verse, though it took all her 
self-control to keep her lumpy 
throat from interfering. 


Satisfaction 


Alma Schwamb has found it isn’t 
necessary to hear your voice resound 
from the rafters of the Metropolitan 
or to tread the boards of Broadway 
to find the deepest satisfaction from 
musical expression. What have the 
thrills of an opening night to com- 
pare with her experience with 
Jimmy. Alma’s time was finished for 
singing in the first ward, and as she 
said her farewells, Jimmy moved his 
wheelchair close to her and said, 
“Would you care if I went with you 
to the other wards?” 

“Come along,” ‘replied Alma. 
“The more the merrier.” Jimmy 
went to every ward that night, act- 
ing as master of ceremonies, en- 
couraging the boys to join in the 
singing and jollying them all. When 
it came time to leave, Jimmy escort- 
ed Alma to the door. “Think of me 
at eight o’clock tomorrow morning?” 
he pleaded. 

“Well, sure, but why, Jimmy?” 

He grinned half-heartedly and 
said, ‘““They’re going to amputate my 
leg then, and I don’t know how I'd 
have stood the prospect without this 
night of music.” It’s the Jimmy’s 
that make Alma Schwamb’s music a 
necessary part of her life, just as 
she is a necessary part of the lives of 
thousands of soldiers, sailors, aviators 
and marines who have heard her 
and loved her. AAA 
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The Essential Talent 


WALTER BUCHANAN 


HERE was much more excite- 

ment twenty years ago over tests 
of native musical talent that there is 
today. A new faith had just swept 
the country. The six measures of 
musical talent constructed by Carl 
Seashore were used in the most alert 
and forward-looking schools and 
school systems. In many cases, the 
scores on all six measures were 
merely added, and the resulting total 
was used as an indication of the in- 
dividual’s musical talent. It should 
be said here that this procedure, 
though common, was never sanc- 
tioned by the author of the tests. 

There is no doubt that the new 
faith produced valuable results. In- 
dividuals with no musical back- 
ground were encouraged to study 
music, in cases where superior talent 
was indicated. The tests carried 
weight because their measurements 
were accepted as gospel truth. Doubt 
had not come into the picture, as 
far as the general public was con- 
cerned. 

The theory behind the Seashore 
measures is that musical talent is 
composed of several specific and 
measurable factors. The most im- 
portant of these were isolated by a 
process of reasoning and logic. A 
musician must be able to judge the 
duration of note values, so a test was 
constructed to measure discrimina- 
tion between longer and_ slightly 
shorter notes. A musician must con- 
trol the volume of tone, so a test was 
devised to measure discrimination of 
minute gradations in volume. And 
so forth. It is actually a beautiful 
theory. In fact, the only trouble 
with it is that it is wrong, at least 
to this extent—the wrong specifics 
were chosen. 

The enormous popularity of the 
Seashore measures resulted in count- 
less experiments with them. Investi- 
gators began reporting that certain 
of the measures were not very re- 
Walter Buchanan is associate professor 
of music in the University of California, 
Santa Barbara College. 


liable, that is, a retest might give 
considerably different results. Other 
measures were found to be of low 
validity, since they did not success- 
fully measure musical talent, as 
proved by superior musical perform- 
ance. And so, as often happens in 
matters of faith, where one point was 
questioned, there was a tendency, 
even with many who should have 
known better, to discredit the whole. 

In brief, we know more about 
musical talent than we did twenty 
years ago, but we trust less in talent 
tests. This is because the good talent 
measures have shared the blame 
with the bad. The result of this 
confusion in our thinking is that 
we do not begin to make use of the 
wonderful potentialities of musical 
talent tests in singling out and en- 
couraging the successful musicians 
of the future. 

A major contribution to the dis- 
crediting of talent tests was the 
theory, brilliantly stated and widely 
circulated, that musical talent is not 
a matter of specific separate com- 
ponents, but that its various aspects 
are so bound together that any at- 
tempt to isolate them can only result 
in failure. This theory, however, may 
have been nothing more than an- 
other expression of exasperation at 
the defects apparent in the six Sea- 
shore talent measures. 


Trends 


Suppose we take a brief glance at 
the general trend of the findings of 
several researchers into the reliabil- 
ity and validity of music talent tests. 
The extracts below were taken from 
the Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Volumes 13, 17, and 19, and the 
Journal of Educational Research, 
Volumes 25 and 26. 


Salisbury and Smith: The Seashore 
measures of pitch and tonal memory 
were the best predictors of success in 
sight singing and dictation. 

Drake: Musical memory [his own 


test] is the test that consistently produces 


a high validity coefficient. The Seashore 
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tonal memory tests had high validity 
also. Both tests have very high reli- 
ability. Only musical memory [Drake] 
and pitch and tonal memory [Seashore] 
are satisfactory under all conditions. 

Manzer: Of the ten Kwalwasser-Dy- 
kema items, tonal memory had the high- 
est retest coefficient. 

Farnsworth: . used only the Sea- 
shore measures for pitch discrimination 
and tonal memory. 

Mursell: Tonal memory had _ the 
highest correlation with musical per- 
formance, except for rhythm, where 
amount of musical training was the 
most important factor. 

More: Tonal memory has the high- 
est validity according to Brown. 

Note the remarkable coherence 
and unanimity in this typical group 
of findings, with the accent on the 
positive rather than the negative. 
With one voice the researchers agree 
that a tonal memory test, whether 
Seashore’s or someone else’s, is to be 
accorded the highest confidence as a 
predictor of musical success. High 
on the list, also, is the Seashore 
measure of pitch discrimination. 
Some cut the Seashore measures to 


four; others to two. All agree that . 


pitch and tonal memory are good 
tests. Often a number of new talent 
measures are devised, in which case 
the test most similar to the tonal 
memory measure is invariably the 
most successful. 

Since there is hardly need for fur- 
ther research to establish these facts, 
it seems reasonable that two of the 
Seashore measures of musical talent 
should be given a higher place in 
our esteem and that the other four 
should be completely abandoned. It 
is certainly unfortunate, in light of 
all the evidence, that these two 
measures are not available on op- 
posite sides of the same recording. 

The writer confesses his own dis- 
may at the fact that the test of rhyth- 
mic talent is oné of the four Seashore 
measures which has been condemned 
and abandoned as a significant meas- 
ure of native talent. A suggestion of 
the reason for this occurs in the 
statement from Mursell above: train- 
ing, rather than talent, is the most 
important factor for success in rhyth- 
mic performance. The writer’s own 
recent statistical researches have fur- 
ther confirmed this point. Seashore 
may have presumed incorrectly that 
any such thing as native rhythmic 
talent even exists. 

But there is no question that 
melodic talent exists, that it can be 
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measured, and that it is a very im- 
portant factor in successful musical 
performance. This wholehearted ex- 
pression of faith applies not only to 
the Seashore measure of tonal mem- 
ory, but also to the other good 
proven measures of the same capac- 
ity, whether it be called tonal mem- 
ory, musical memory, or melodic 
talent. To add the present writer’s 
endorsement to that of the writers 
above, in the course of five different 
experiments carried out by the 
writer over a period of several years, 
the Seashore measure of tonal mem- 
ory was the only consistent predictor 
of success in musical performance as 
judged by several different criteria. 

Many others have seen the light 
and constructed their own melodic 
memory tests. The writer’s particu- 
lar criticism of the Seashore measure 
is that it is not sufficiently discrim- 
inating in the high talent brackets. 
Of thousands of people we have 
tested, upward of 10 per cent make 
perfect scores on the Seashore Series 
B tonal memory test, the test de- 
signed for the higher levels of talent. 


Tonal Memory Test 


Perhaps a brief description of a 
tonal memory test is in order. A 
short melody, consisting of say five 
notes, is played. This melody is then 
repeated, except that one of the five 
notes is changed. All that the lis- 
tener is required to do is to state 
which of the five notes was changed 
in the second playing. He is not re- 
quired to state the key, or the specific 
pitch of the change. He simply 
counts the notes in the repeated 
melody and records the number of 
the note that is changed. Guessing 
is kept at a minimum, since the 
answer is not right or wrong, but 1, 
2, 3, 4, or 5. The remarkable truth 
is that to people who are musically 
talented the test seems easy from the 
very beginning, whether or not they 
have studied music. And to people 
who are not musically talented the 
test is difficult, even if they have had 
years of training in music. Further- 
more, the test proves itself to be 
reliable when given more than once. 
The retest tends to produce only a 
slightly higher score, as the subject 
becomes test-wise. There is never- 
theless a startling similarity of scores 
on test and retest. 

Since the Seashore Series B tonal 
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memory measure is quite satisfactory 
except for those in the top talent 
brackets, and since, furthermore, we 
need a number of good measures of 
this kind, the writer has constructed 
a test of his own to meet this specific 
need. The Seashore tonal memory 
measure uses 4, 5, and 6-note melo- 
dies. ‘The writer’s test uses 7-note 
melodies. ‘The Seashore test makes 
melodic changes of whole steps in 
the repeated melody. The writer’s 
test specializes in half-step changes. 

I have found, in my many efforts 
to perfect the needed new test, that 
it is far from being enough just to 
use any seven notes for a melody and 
change any of the notes at random 
in the replaying. In spite of glimmer- 
ings of certain principles as to con- 
struction of these melodies, the best 
method of procedure has been to 
validate each test item separately, 
abandoning the bad items and re- 
taining the good ones. To this end 
the writer gave tests and revisions of 
tests to three groups whose musical 
talent was fairly well certified by the 
Seashore test and other criteria: a 
high talent group, a middle talent 
group, and a low talent group. In- 
dividual test items were deemed 
valid if a high percentage of correct 
responses occurred in the high talent 
group and a low percentage in the 
low talent group. It is possible, in 
a 7-note test, to make changes so 
obvious that the percentage of cor- 
rect responses in the low talent 
group is too high for our purposes. 
And it is also possible to make 
changes so obscure that too much 
guesswork is involved, even for those 
of exceptional talent. 


Prime Factor 


The main purpose of this article, 
however, is to establish the impor- 
tance of tonal memory as the prime 
factor in native musicality, rather 
than to discuss our own particular 
contribution to the field. Just what 
does tonal or melodic memory en- 
able the musician to do? If it en- 
ables him merely to remember melo- 
dies better, there is hardly an ex- 
planation of its importance as a 
measure of general musical talent. 
The writer’s own conviction, sup- 
ported by some evidence, is that the 
individual blessed with tonal mem- 
ory is superior not only in his per- 
ception of melody tones, but also in 
his perception of chords, He is bet- 
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ter equipped to hear and catalogue 
the individual notes that go to make 
up the chord, and also to recognize 
the type of chord by its “color.” 

Now if all this is true, or even if 
we can go only so far as to say that 
most of it is “highly probable, we 
should act on the basis of our belief. 
All children, as well as adults who 
are interested, should be given 
thorough tests of tonal memory. If 
they are considering a field such as 
playing a violin or conducting, a test 
of pitch discrimination is in order as 
well. 


Wasted Talent 


The truth is that most of the musi- 
cal talent of the nation is wasted be- 
cause it is often unsuspected, even by 
those who possess it. Musical talent 
is by no means the same thing as 
interest in music. It is praiseworthy 
that so many who have little musical 
talent are interested in and enjoy 
music. It is regrettable, on the other 
hand, that so many potentially suc- 
cessful musicians have been neg- 
lected and thus remain undiscov- 
ered. To discover the gifted at an 
early age, to stimulate their interest, 
to guide them into appropriate 
amateur or professional musical pur- 
suits—this is a part of the musical 
responsibility of the schools, music 
teachers, and parents. Perhaps such 
a program and such a faith could 
help to make this the century of 
music as well as of the atom bomb. 

AAA 


In Early Days 


When concerts were presented by 
a mixed group of amateurs and pro- 
fessionals, the amateurs were desig- 
nated as “gentlemen.” It is interest- 
ing to note that in the early days of 
American concert life, all tickets 
were subscribed for in advance; this 
practice obtained throughout much 
of the eighteenth century. Concerts 
began at an unusually early hour, 
six o'clock being a favorite concert 
time. Frequently, especially in the 
South, a ball or other social event 
would follow the concert. And the 
word consort, the obsolete form of 
our word concert, was used in the 
Colonies well into the eighteenth 
century. 
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PUZZLER FOR PIANISTS 


By M. Farmer 


tt 12. 
18 19 20° 21 2 23 
24 20 
26 2 3° 3 
32 35 34 35 
36 37 38 
39 41 42 
45 46 47 48 49 
[50 5) 52 53 
54 55 156 57 58 
59 62 63 
65 66 67 
68 
(Solution on page 62) 
ACROSS Choir 19. Theme (music) 
: . 51. Pleasant interval 20. Still 
Schumann, pi- 53, Without mute 21. Harden 
anist Loe 54. Wee (Scotch) 22. He wrote a famous con- 
6. Art ........ » Pianist 55. Unfettered certo 
11. Chinese province 57. Toward the ocean 27. Exist 
12. Redeem 59. Finale 29. Periodically rising and 
13. Ocean (abbr.) 61. Exclamation of pain falling 
14. Letter of the alphabet 62, Wives’ title 31. Donkeys 
16. Six 63. That is (abbr.) 33. Place 
17. Pints (abbr.) 64. Attachments 35. Melody : 
18. Lane 66. Hawaiian shrub 37. Leading light of The Six 
21. Sediment 68. Release 39. Character in “Merchant 
23. Pronoun 69. Waiter of Venice” 
24. Article 40. Mouths (anat.) 
25. A shelter DOWN 41. Brass instrument (abbr. 
26. Sensible 43. Town in California 
28. Threadlike (prefix) 1. Poet of the piano 44. Barren 
30. Knot 2. Finder 45. Henry ..3).5.. , Ameri- 
31. Fields 3. Article can composer for the 
32. Wives of rajahs 4. Late great pianist piano 
34. Bound 5. Again 47. Pronoun 
of March 6. End 49. Increase the value of 
7. Preposition 51. Stitch 
39. Beethoven composed 32 8. Highest point 52. Edge 
for the piano 9. Condition of many pi- 56. “To a Wild ........ ‘~ 
42. Brings to a stop anos 58. Bedouin 
45. Song 10. Botches ate 
46. Siamese 15. Consume 65. Nova Scotia 
48. Glide 16. Force (Latin) 67. Paid notice 
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Anniversaries 


September 3. Born today in Cre- 
mona, A.D. 1596, Nicolo Amati, 
one of the great violin makers. 
Did you know that a violin 
maker is called a luthier? 

On this day in 1838, Hector 
Berlioz witnessed the Paris 
premiere of his first attempt at 
opera, Benvenuto Cellini. It 
was’ received with “hisses, 
groans, cat-calls and every spe- 
cies of insult. . .” 
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Song of Freedom .... 
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September 5. Meyerbeer’s birthday, 
1791. Is there anyone who hasn’t 
yet played his “Coronation 
March” from The Prophet? 

September 6. Birthday of Vincent 
Novello, founder of the famous 
English publishing house of 
Novello & Co., which this year 
celebrates 140 years of service to 
the music profession. 

September 11. Friedrich Kuhlau’s 
birthday, 1786. The ‘“Beetho- 
ven of the Flute.” 

September 13. Clara Wieck’s birth- 
day. A famous concert pianist, 
she is better known today as the 
wife of Robert Schumann—it 
was an idyllic marriage. 

September 15. Horatio Parker born 
in Auburndale, Mass., 1863. 
Particularly through his ora- 
torio, Hora Novissima, he be- 
came one of the first American 
composers to gain real interna- 
tional recognition. 

September 16. On this day in 1685, 
in a little English church, was 
baptized one John Gay. His 
famous Beggar’s Opera was to 
be the earliest truly successful 
comic opera in English. 

September 17. Birthday of Charles 
Tomlinson Griffes, one of 
America’s most gifted com- 
posers, though he lived only 
into his thirty-sixth year. Best 
known for his orchestral piece, 
The Pleasure Dome of Kubla 
Khan. 


September 23. The great Malibran 
died in Manchester, England, 
1836. A daughter of famed 
singing teacher, Manuel Garcia, 
Madame Malibran was one of 
the most triumphantly success- 
ful singers of all time. 

September 26. George Gershwin’s 
birthday; he would have been 
fifty-three. His premature death 
at thirty-nine is one of the trag- 
edies of American music. Rhap- 
sody in Blue is today probably 
the most widely and most fre- 
quently played orchestral work 
by an American. 

September 27. Birthday of Vincent 
Youmans, one of the brightest 
lights in the musical comedy 
field during the 1920's. His 
Through the Years and Tea for 
Two are still standard favorites. 


September 29. William Billings, 
the New England “singing mas- 
ter,” died at Boston, in 1800. A 
tanner by trade, he gave up his 
business of tanning to become 
the first American composer to 
make music his profession. His 
introduction of the pitch-pipe 
among singing societies and 
church choirs did much to im- 
prove singing in late eighteenth 
century New England. 
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Tribute Conductors 


HELEN M. THOMPSON 


HE conductors of America’s non- 
professional orchestras, by and 
large, are grossly overworked, just as 
grossly underpaid, and seldom prop- 


@ 


erly recognized in a music world 
which owes them much. Little is 
known of the ends to which these 
men will go in order to help pro- 
duce an orchestra in their home 
towns, for good orchestra publicity 
and public relations demand that 
the story always be presented as a 
success story. 

At the present time there are 
known to be nearly 700 community 
orchestras in this country, but only 
about 30 of them are professional or- 
ganizations in which everyone in- 
volved earns his living from the or- 
chestra work. The other 600-odd are 
quasi-professional, completely volun- 
teer, college, or civic-college groups. 

Although an increasing number of 
the nonprofessional organizations 
are paying their conductors salaries 
ranging from $4,000 up to $10,000 a 
year, the great majority of these or- 
chestras exist solely because a sincere 
musician is putting the job of mak- 
ing music ahead of the job of mak- 
ing money. If, by chance, he also 
makes some money, he generally 
looks upon it as one of the bonuses 
of life, but not something he should 
expect. 

Some of these men are talented 
conductors, but there are others 
whose desire to bring great music to 
life far outdistances their ability to 
do so, Many have excellent training 
and wide experience, whereas others 
are just learning. Regardless of this 
disparity in training, ability, and ex- 
perience, these men go about their 
orchestra work with boundless cour- 
age and a deep faith that eventually 
Americans as a whole will come to 


| share in the joy and support of great 


music. 

To the nonmusician, such devo- 
tion to music—something without 
apparent substance—is incredible. 
But to the musicians, the thinking 
and actions of these men are per- 
fectly logical and reasonable. As one 
orchestra musician phrased it, 
“After all, music is the one thing in 
this world you can’t do without. 
Clothes, cars, nice houses—all of 


The executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Symphony Orchestra League pays a 
just tribute to the men who labor long 
and hard for community orchestras. 


those things are fine, but you don’t 
have to have ’em the way you do 
music, Those big tones—you just 
gotta hear and feel ’em every so 
often.” 

But, back to our community or- 
chestra conductors — there is Carl 
Anton Wirth, for instance, con- 
ductor of the Twin City Symphony 
of St. Joseph and Benton Harbor, 
Michigan. This young orchestra is 
now incorporated, has an executive 
board and a women’s committee, 
and has played several concerts. But 
behind it is the story of Wirth, 
French horn player-composer-con- 
ductor with a master’s degree from 
Eastman. He believed so thoroughly 
in great music for his community 
that, in order to help finance the 
orchestra’s early operations, he in- 
volved himself and his family in con- 
siderable personal debt and _ finally 
took a factory job so the work could 
continue. And he has no regrets 
about doing it, for the orchestra is 
now on its way toward becoming a 
stable community institution. 

Then there is the well-trained 
young conductor in Canada who, in 
his efforts to establish an orchestra, 
mortgaged and lost his home, was 
forced to place his small daughter in 
a foster home, went to night school 
to learn bookkeeping in order to 
take a clerk’s job so as to keep body 
and soul together and still have a 
little more money to pour into the 
struggling orchestra. That orchestra 
failed completely, and the young 
conductor remains a bookkeeper— 
jotting down figures while dreaming 
of great music. “We'll do it yet,” 
he promises. 

The sacrifices of these men are not 
in terms of money alone, but include 
sacrifices of health, energy, and the 
very real one of never having suf- 
ficient time to enjoy their family 
life, because more often than not 
they superimpose the orchestra work 
on their regular jobs of teaching, 
other conducting, and so forth. 

As an example, there is Dr. Rob- 
ert L. Barron, who upon accepting a 
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teaching position at La Junta Junior 
College in  Colorado’s Arkansas 
River Valley found that no orchestra 
ever had existed in his new home 
community. Despite having recov- 
ered from a serious automobile ac- 
cident only shortly before he went 
there, and already carrying a heavy 
schedule of classroom and _ private 
teaching, Dr. Barron campaigned up 
and down the Valley for an orches- 
tra. By pooling the talents to be 
found in nearly a dozen small com- 
munities, working closely with all of 
the public school music directors, 
and extending his regular working 
day from eight in the morning to ten 
at night, Dr. Barron was able to 
form the Arkansas Valley Symphony, 
which completed its second success- 
ful concert season last spring. ‘There 
is much less money than music in- 
volved in this orchestra’s operations, 
but the names of Bizet, Handel, 
Haydn, and Schubert are becoming 
part of the daily vernacular of the 
Valley. 


Real Struggle 


Another excellently trained man— 
this time from the East—recently told 
of his struggles during the past two 
years as he worked to establish or- 
chestras in two rather small cities. 
“Both orchestras are beginning to 
play well and the audiences are 
growing. But I just can’t hang on 
any longer. One of the orchestras 
is still unable to pay me anything, 
and the other is doing well when it 
can pay me $20 per week. I’m having 
to leave them both for a while and 
take work elsewhere to recoup my 
finances, and I’m so’ afraid the 
orchestras will just sort of melt 
away during my absence. That’s 
the last thing I want to happen, for 
their music is really beginning to 
‘sound’.” 

Someplace within these stories and 
many more like them there must be 
a moral, but we aren’t particularly 
interested in ferreting out a lesson or 
philosophizing upon it. Instead, we 
want to sound a loud salute for all 
of the unsung, hardworking, sincere 
community orchestra conductors 
who today are bring live music— 
often great music—within the frame- 
work of community activities of 
hundreds of America’s smaller cities. 
These men are making American 
culture a living, vital force. A444 
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Harmonicas. 
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sic Education in Public Schools, Col- 
leges, Universities and Conservatories. 


May we serve You? 
C. A. LUTTON, MGR. B, LUTTON, ASS'T. MGR. 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


64 E. Jackson Bivd. HArrison 7-1279 Chicago 4, Illinois 


THE BEST IN ACCESSORIES CAN BE FOUND AT YOUR DEALER 


Your dealer gets the best when he gets 


ACCESSORIES from the HOUSE OF TELLER'S 


os your dealer to show you the TELLER lines of ACCESSORIES which include such famous 
ines as: 


Karle's Products 


(The best in instrument accessories) 


Wright-Way Products 


(The line designed to help every teacher turn out better students) 
Ace Batons 


(A fine line of batons which have been acclaimed by teacher and students alike). Remember 
a you need accessories look at the TELLER line and you will get the best at lowest possible 
price. 


For the name of your TELLER dealer write 


HENRY TELLER & SON 


5490 DORCHESTER AVE. CHICAGO 15, ILL. 


— WM. KRATT HARMONICAS 
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. Orchestral 
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. The ballet, “Swan Lake,” was 


composed by 


. A minuet is commonly written 


with what time signature? 


. Catfish Row will always be as- 


sociated with the name of what 
American composer? 


. When he writes “serious”? music 


he uses his own name, Vladimir 
Dukelsky; when he writes “pop- 
ular’ music he uses the name 


Italian 


scores by 
composers sometimes call for an 


ottavino. What is the more 
common name for this instru- 
ment? 


. Which of these artists has made 


a recording of Mozart’s Clarinet 
Concerto: John Wummer, Regi- 
nald Kell, Robert Casadesus? 


. For which section of an orches- 


tra do the following terms have 
significance: col legno, marteleé, 
saltato? 


. The ever-popular “Parade of 


the Wooden Soldiers” was com- 


Chopin, as both composer and 
man, was passionately devoted 
to his native land. What was 
that land? 


The instrument pictured here 
in front and rear view, occupied 


y 


LAURENCE TAYLOR 


ll. 


12. 


iS. 


14. 


~ 


18. 


a dominant position in the 
music of 16th and 17th century 
Europe. Suzanne Bloch, in our 
own century, performs publicly 
upon it. 


Which one of the following 
singers would be more likely to 
program Sir Henry  Bishop’s 
famous song, “Lo! Here the 
Gentle Lark”: Elisabeth Schu- 
mann, Lily Pons, Ezio Pinza? 


Of what modern instrument 
used in our orchestras today is 
the sackbut the medieval proto- 
type? 


The “Song of the _ Flea,” 
favorite of the great Russian 
basso, Chaliapin, was composed 


In what city was the famous Ge- 
wandhaus Orchestra founded? 


Voluntaries and Offertories are 
traditionally identified with 
what instrument? 


. For what Walt Disney produc- 


tion did Stravinsky’s “Rites of 
Spring” music provide extensive 
musical background? 


. Claudio Arrau is an outstand- 


ing performer on the 


If you were the conductor of a 
full symphony orchestra, from 
which section of the orchestra 
would you request demonstra- 
tion of a double paradiddle? 


4 


19. A distinguished composer, he is 


20. 


. Franz 


also music critic for one of New 
York’s leading newspapers. 


The famous “Goldberg Vari- 
ations” were composed by .... 


Strauss, father of re- 
nowned composer Richard 
Strauss, was a well-known: (a) 
operatic conductor; (b) horn- 
player; (c) concert pianist. 


The terms chanter and drone 
are associated with what family 
of instruments? 
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*The best and most music 
for band, orchestra chorus 


Your “On Approval” selections from 
E.M.B. are drawn from the nation’s 
most complete library of music for 
band, orchestra, chorus, ensemble. 
Whatever your needs — individual or 
group instrumental and choral teaching 
methods, solos, duets, trios, and 
choruses with band accompaniment — 
material to make your program 
sparkle. You see more music, you see 
better music, you see it sooner from 
E.M.B. Now, without cost or obligation, 
see, study, select from the choicest 
music of all kinds. 


TO ORDER 


WRITE, giving grade of difficulty and type of music you wish to see. 
Ask for any specific titles you want to consider. We will mail at once an 
extensive selection for your study. 


KEEP what you want of the music sent, and return the balance using 
our label. 


ORDER separately the quantity you need of the selections you want 
and they will be shipped to you at once from stock. 


Write today for your free copy of the big, new 1951 EMB Guide, 
the most complete listing of school music materials of all pub- 
lishers available. 
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IT'S TOUCHDOWN TIME... 


And the gridiron season wouldn’t be 
official without the colorful 

songs that add to the spirit of 

the big games. 


Here, in one complete volume are 

the outstanding college and 

football songs of 
our nation — 
the songs that fill 
the air every 
Saturday after- 
noon from coast 
to coast 


The "ALLEN" Official 


SONG BOOK 


The most complete collection of-college songs ever publish- 
ed... These are the official college and university songs 
loved by everyone . . . Contains 87 selections, from all sec- 
tions of the country—from Alabama to Yale... 


Complete Contents 


AtaBAMA—Yea Alabama 
Amuerst—Lord Geoffrey Amherst 
Annapotis—Navy Blue and Gold 
Arizona—Hail! Arizona 
Arkansas—Razorback Pep Song 
Ausurn—Fight ’Em Tigers 

Boston Cottece—For Boston 

Boston U.—Victory Song 

Brown—The Brown Cheering Song 
Catirornia—Big C 

CarnecigE Tecuo—The Skibo Song 
Cuicaco—For Chicago 

CrrapeL.—T he Citadel Forever 
Cotcate—The Colgate Fight Song 
Cotumsia—Roar, Lion, Roar! 
Cornett—Far Above Cayuga’s Waters 
Cornett—-The Big Red Team 
DartmMoutH—As the Backs Go Tearing By 
Drake—The Man Who Wears a “D” 
Duxe—-Blue and White 
Dugquesne—Dukes of Duquesne 
Fioriwa—The Orange and Blue 
ForpHaM—-Maroon Forever 
Georcia—Hail to Georgia 

Georcta Tech—Rambling Wreck from Georgia Tech 
Harvarp—Fair Harvard 

Hoty Cross—Mingle Your Cheers 

Hoty Cross—Ring Out, Then, Your Hoiahs 
Ituinois—Hail to the Orange 
Inpiana—Hail to Old I. U. 
Kansas—I’m a Jayhawk 
Kentucky—Kentucky Fight! Fight! Fight! 
Louistana—Fight for L. S. U. 
Song 
Micuican—The Victors 
Micnican—The Yellow and Blue 
Micnican State—Fight Song 
Minnesota—The U. of M. Rouser 
Mississippi StatE—Men of State 

N. Y. U.—The Palisades 
NesrasKa—The Cornhusker 
Nesraska—T he Scarlet and Cream 
NortH Carotina—Here Comes Carolina 


Nortu Carozina State—N. C. State Alma Mater 
NortTHwesterN—Wild Cats 
Notre Dame—The Spirit of Notre Dame 
Onto State—Across the Field 
Onto U.—Alma Mater, Ohio 
OxtaHoma—Oklahoma, Hail 
Orecon—Fight on for Oregon 
Orecon—Oregon Pledge Song 
PENNSYLVANIA—Fight On, Pennsylvania! 
PENNSYLVANIA—The Red and Blue 
Penn State—Victory March 
PirtspurcH—-The Panther 
PrinceTON—The Orange and the Black 
Purpue—For the Honor of Old Purdue 
Rutcers—On the Banks of the Old Raritan 
Soutn Daxota—Field Song 
SouTHERN Ca.irornia—Helen of Troy 
SouTHERN War Song 
SouTHERN MetHopist—Peruna 
St. Mary’s—Hail St. Mary’s 
Stanrorp—Sons of the Stanford Red 
Stanrorp—T he Cardinal Is Waving 
Syracuse—Down the Field 
TempLe—Let’s Cheer Again for Temple 
Tennessee—Fight! Vols, Fight! 
Texas—The Eyes of Texas 
Texas A. & M.—The Aggie War Hymn 
Texas Curistian—Horned Frogs 
Texas TecH—The Matador Song 
Tutane—Roll On, Tulane 
U.C.L.A.—Rally Song 
V. M. M. I. Spirit 
Vircinta—Virginia, Hail, All Hail! 
WasuincTon & Lee—Washington & Lee Swing 
WasuincTon State—Fight Song 
West Point—Fight Away! 
West Point—On, Brave Old Army Team! 
West Vircinia—Hail West Virginia 
Wituiams—Yard by Yard 
Wisconsin-—On, Wisconsin 
Wyominc—Alma Mater Wyoming 
Yate—Mother of Men 

—College Years 

—Drink a Highball 
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